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Premiers of British Empire on the Spiritual 
Basis of World Peace 


All the future welfare of humanity, all hope of real brotherhood 
among men, all trust in a world at peace, rest on spiritual forces —on 
the deep spiritual fact of the Fatherhood of God. This is the message 
addressed to all citizens of the British Empire and signed by David 
Lloyd George, Prime Minister, for Great Britain and Ireland; by R. L. 
Bordon, for Canada; by W. M. Hughes, for Australia; by R. A. Squires, 
for Newfoundland; by W. Y. Maney, for New Zealand, and by Louis 
Botha, for South Africa. General Botha died since the message was 
issued. , 

The complete text of the message reads thus: 

“The war, in shaking the very foundation of ordered civilization 
has driven all thoughtful men to examine the bases of national and 
international life. 

“It has become clear to-day both through the arbitrament of war 
and through the tests of rebuilding a life of peace, that neither education, 
science, diplomacy nor commercial prosperity when allied in material 
force as the ultimate power, are real foundations for the ordered develop- 
ment of the world’s life. These things are in themselves simply the tools 
of the spirit that handles them. 

‘Even the hope that lies before the world of a life of peace protected 
and developed by a League of Nations is itself dependent on something 
deeper and more fundamental still. The cooperation which the League 
of Nations explicitly exists to foster will become operative in so far as the 
consenting peoples have the spirit of good-will. And the spirit of good- 
will among men rests on spiritual forces, the hope of a brotherhood of 
humanity reposes on the deeper spiritual fact of the ‘Fatherhood of 
God.’ In the recognition of the fact of that Fatherhood and of the 
Divine purpose for the world which are central to the tnessage of 
Christianity we shall discover the ultimate foundation for the recon- 
struction of an ordered and harmonious life for all men. That recognition 
cannot be imposed by Government. 

“Tt can only come as an act of free consent on the part of individual 
men everywhere. 

“Responsible as we are in our separate spheres for a share in the 
guidance of the British Empire as it faces the problems of the future, we 
believe that in the acceptance of those spiritual principles lies the sure 
basis of world peace. We would therefore commend to our fellow citizens 
the necessity that men of good-will who are everywhere reviewing their 
personal responsibilities in relation to the reconstruction of civilization, 
should consider also the eternal validity and truth of the spiritual forces 
which are in fact the one hope for a permanent foundation for world 
peace. ”’ 











The Formation of Public Opinion 


The Principles in Accordance with which Public Opinion can be 
Formed by the Church Democratically and Effectively 


Cuartes A. Ettwoop, Pu. D.* 


Propaganda rules the world; but it is not the propaganda of the 
Church. Up to the present, perhaps, this has been fortunate, because 
the Church is only beginning to become truly Christian. Once the 
propaganda of the Church did practically rule the Western world; but 
as the Church was not Christian, it used its great influence for selfish 
and narrow ends, stifling thought and repressing social, political, and 
even religious progress. Men still look back with horror upon the period 
of the Church’s dominance in the past and with misgiving upon the 
Church’s influence in the present. 

But it must be evident to all who desire a Christian world that if 
such a world is ever to become a reality the Christian Church, animated 
with the true spirit of Christianity, must again assume the leadership 
of the moral opinion of mankind. A Christian society, we are now begin- 
ning to see, cannot be realized by merely developing Christian character 
in individuals. That has been a mistaken idea of the Protestant Church. 
The transition from non-Christian society to Christian society can only 
be effected by the formation and guidance of an effective public opinion, 
because that is the only mechanism by which conscious social changes 
are effected. Individual conversion, individual repentance, and the 
development of individual Christian character are, of course, necessary 
foundations; but if the Church desires a Christian world, it must have 
a vision of its work beyond these fundamentals. It must see that its 
higher, its final work is the creation of public conscience—that is, an 
effective public opinion—regarding the conditions under which men and 
groups of men live together. It is only thus that a Christian world can 
come into being. 

There can be no doubt about the power of public opinion to make 
a Christian society, and ultimately a Christian world; the only doubt 
is about the power of the Christian Church to make, guide, and control 
public opinion. This is new business at least for the Protestant churches. 
Protestant pulpits have, to be sure, kept up a desultory and random 
fire upon public questions; but no one, I fancy, would claim that there 
has been any organized effort on the part of Protestant churches to 
guide and control public opinion, unless it be along a few lines, like the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. Yet this is exactly what all Christian 
churches must undertake if there is ever to be a Christian world. They 
must go into the business of creating an effective Christian public con- 
science regarding all relations of individuals, classes, nations, and races. 
And the cry of the world is for the churches to go into this business at 


*Dr. Ellwood is Professor of Sociology at cr ‘deat aaied of Missouri, and author of “Introduction 
to Social Psychology,” ‘* The Social Problem,’ 
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once. If the world is to be saved for Christianity, the churches must 
become more effectively organized for the guidance and control of 
public opinion at once. 

Let us see clearly, if we can, the reasons why this is so. Public 
opinion is the chief force in civilized society which lies back of almost 
all laws and institutions; but laws and institutions mould very largely 
the character of the individual. This is particularly true if we include 
in institutions the mores, that is, the moral standards, of groups. These 
are standards of conduct which have been reflected upon and approved 
by the opinion of groups. According to practically all sociologists, the 
mores are the immediate determiners of the conduct of masses of men. 
It is absurd to think that we can have a Christian society so long as we 
have pagan mores, as notoriously we largely have in Western civiliza- 
tion. The problem of creating Christian society is essentially the prob- 
lem of developing Christian mores. The mores are the product of past 
public opinion; they can be re-made and re-shaped by the public opinfén 
of the future, just as they were made by the public opinion of the past. 

Progress still halts in our civilization between the ideals of a society 
based upon force and a society based upon good will, or Christian love. 
The mores of barbarism still so largely survive among us—in our in- 
dustry, in our politics, in our personal relations—that it is with difficulty 
that men accept, hold to, and live out the Christian ideal of life. Such 
mores are not only the chief source of evil and maladjustment in present 
society, but aided by the powerful animal instincts of human nature, 
they threaten to carry us back again completely to that pagan bar- 
barism from which most of the nations of the world are but just emerging. 
We must get rid of the mores of barbarism if strife for mere power is not 
to continue to divide our world. If we want a Christian world, we 
must have in their place Christian mores, Christian institutions, Christian 
civilization, a Christian environment in brief, in which the Christian 
life will come as easily and naturally to individuals as national loyalty 
and patriotism do now. But to do this we must control the power which 
lies back of institutions and their changes, and that power is public 
opinion. 

For there can be no doubt that in civilized societies at least public 
opinion is the chief power which lies back of institutions, laws, and 
the mores, or customs, since these things, sociology shows, are social 
habits which have been reflected upon and sanctioned by group opinion 
as necessary for group welfare. In democratic societies, especially, public 
opinion plays an increasing role; for democracy is essentially the 
rule of public opinion. The social life of the future, which will undoubt- 
edly be democratic, is hence destined to be more and more dominated 
by public opinion. If we want a Christian society, we must capture 
public opinion for the Christian program. 

But let us, however, first consider the nature of public opinion, 
for there are many misconceptions prevalent. Public opinion does not 
imply absolute uniformity of opinion on the part of the members of a 
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group. In large, complex, populations that would be impossible. There 
must be, of course, a certain core of agreement among the individuals 
of a group or at least among a majority, but there is no absolute uni- 
formity of judgment necessary. Public opinion is rather an organization, 
a co-ordination of many separate individual judgments which all have 
a definite trend or direction. Thus a collective judgment is reached which 
we call public opinion. To illustrate: no absolute uniformity of opinion 
regarding the evils of alcoholic beverages or regarding details of anti- 
liquor legislation has existed in this country. There has been general 
agreement, however, as to the evils of the liquor traffic and of intem- 
perance; and around this core of agreement it was possible to crystallize 
opinion in favor of the eighteenth amendment. Again, no absolute 
uniformity of opinion regarding social matters can be expected to exist 
among members of the many branches or denominations of the Christian 
Church. A core of agreement can probably be found, however, in that 
all, or at least a majority of church members, want a Christian society, 
a society based upon goodwill and mutual service. Around this core 
of agreement, it should be possible to crystallize opinion in favor of 
definite Christian customs and institutions. These illustrations, one his- 
torical, and the other hypothetical, show that the formation and effective 
functioning of a Christian public opinion, while it would require unity 
in essentials, would leave liberty in non-essentials. This truth needs 
emphasis, in view of the divisions which still exist in the Christian 
Church. 

From this it follows that the rule of public opinion is not necessarily 
the rule of the lowest mind or even of the average mind in the group 
which forms the opinion. On the contrary, if public opinion means no 
absolute uniformity of individual judgment, but rather the crystalliza- 
tion of opinion in a definite direction, it may well represent the matured 
judgment of leaders and specialists who are in close touch with the 
public. The actual level which public opinion reaches will depend upon 
a variety of circumstances which we shall shortly consider; but it is 
obvious that it need not represent the level of the lowest mind in the 
group, nor even the mediocre mind. 

Public opinion, finally, must not be confused with public sentiment 
and popular emotion. Much injury has been done to democracy by 
confusing the rule of public opinion with the rule of public sentiment 
or popular emotion. Public opinion is a more or less rational collective 
judgment formed by the action and reaction of many individual judg- 
ments. It differs radically, therefore, from popular emotion, which de- 
pends for its formation upon the contagion of feeling, and from public 
sentiment, which is usually the mass of feelings associated with the 
well-established habits of a group. Rather public opinion is concerned 
with social changes, with making new social adjustments. Its strength 
and durability consist in its degree of rationality and in the fact that it 
is formed through deliberate and open discussion. Public sentiment 
and popular emotion may exist without public discussion, but not true 
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publicopinion. Public sentiment is usually conservative, popular emotion 
frequently destructive and reactionary, as in popular hysterias; while 
public opinion, because it is formed by rational discussion, is constructive 
and creative. The propaganda of the Church, therefore, to create a 
Christian world should beware of stirring up popular emotion, and should 
confine itself to the creation of a true public opinion in support of the 
Christian program. 

What, then, are the principles in accordance with which public 
opinion can be formed democratically and effectively by the Church? 
First of all, 2t must be formed under conditions of freedom. It is only free 
and open public discussion which is competent to form true public opinion, 
as we have seen; otherwise, the product will be the opinion of some minor 
group or some special interest. Moreover, in proportion as public 
opinion is formed under conditions of freedom, in that proportion will 
public opinion reach the highest degree of rationality; for only under 
conditions of freedom can all the facts be brought to light, ideas com- 
pared, and judgments tested. Truth under such conditions will have 
the best chance to prevail, and public opinion will be powerful because 
there will be general confidence in its rationality. The Church has every 
interest, therefore, in maintaining free speech and a free press—within 
the limits, of course, of courtesy, decency, and truth. 

This brings us to a second principle which must be observed if 
public opinion is to be formed effectively, and that is, 7¢ must be formed 
under conditions of obvious disinterestedness. If the propaganda of the 
Church for a Christian social order is to be effective it must be disin- 
terested. It must have in it no selfish motive. Its sole end must be that 
of the good of humanity. The propaganda of revolutionary radicals, 
even though it is lacking in intelligence, often succeeds because of its 
disinterestedness. American propaganda in Germany succeeded in 
bringing about the German Revolution, which destroyed the throne of 
the Hohenzollerns, because of its evident disinterestedness. The tem- 
perance movement succeeded best when it learned to avoid partisanship 
and exaggeration, and to work simply for social welfare. These ex- 
amples should teach the Church that if she wants dominion over the 
moral opinion of mankind she must forget self-interest absolutely, and 
seek only the redemption of humanity. Denominational differences 
must be forgotten in this common unselfish end. Disinterestedness 
must be the fundamental note in the propaganda of the Church. If it 
is free and open, if it is disinterested, and if it has the third quality, we 
are about to mention, it will “draw all men unto it”’. 

That third quality needed by the propaganda of the Church, if it 1s 
to control public opinion democratically and effectively, is intelligence. 
Only as public opinion is formed under conditions of intelligence, that 
is, with proper appreciation of expert knowledge and of intelligent 
leadership, can it develop the highest degree of rationality and power. 
The temperance movement, for example, developed its full power only 
when it allied itself with science, when it sought and diffused the fullest 
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scientific knowledge regarding the effects of alcohol. Then it captured 
public opinion. 

This means that the Church must have a fuller appreciation of social 
science and of the scientific study of social conditions, if it is to form 
public opinion effectively regarding those conditions. Social intelligence 
is indispensable for the success of Christian ideals, and therefore, the 
social sciences are the natural allies of the Church in its work of building 
a Christian society. They will furnish more material for the effective 
formation of a Christian public opinion than even the Bible itself. If 
the ministry of the Church is to undertake the function of intelligent 
social leadership, it should be trained even more in sociology than in 
theology. The Christian movement will develop its full power only 
when it allies itself with social science, when it seeks, and diffuses the 
fullest scientific knowledge of social conditions. It is regrettable there- 
fore, to learn that the president of a Christian college, in the eastern 
part of the United States, recently refused to consider engaging a pro- 
fessor of sociology because ‘‘it was too nebulous a subject.” It is such 
obscurantism on the part of a few religious leaders which especially 
has handicapped the Church in the effective formation of Christian 
opinion on social matters. Did not this college president know that 
Jesus was a great social philosopher as well as a great religious and 
moral teacher? that indeed he could not have been the latter without 
being the former? Are the social principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
when sustained by the inductions of human experience, so nebulous 
that they cannot safely be taught the undergraduate in a scientific 
rather than a dogmatic spirit? Can the ethical principles of Christianity 
be safely forgotten in social affairs any more than the principle of gravita- 
tion may be safely forgotten in physical matters? Is there any danger 
that the most rigidly impartial scientific inquiry into the conditions of 
human living will overthrow these principies? If there is none, should 
not the Church do everything in its power to foster such inquiry? It 
is too bad that the Church as a whole has as yet so little faith in the 
social sciences; for they, more than wealth or temporal power, could 
help it to make this world Christian. 

Of course, there is much so called social science today which lacks 
common sense, is materialistic, and even anti-Christian; but so far as 
this is not merely incidental to its undeveloped condition, it is largely 
due to the lack of interest of Christians in social science. It may 
be recalled that in the earlier part of the temperance movement the 
deliverances of even leading scientific men on the effects of alcohol 
were uncertain; but as the movement progressed, the demand for im- 
partial investigation of the facts increased, and at length the judgment 
against alcoholic beverages became practically unanimous among the 
leaders in science. The temperance movement has won out through its 
alliance with science. So it will be with practically every phase of the 
Christian movement. If the Church is to create public opinion upon 
social problems, its first duty is to be intelligent; and it cannot be in- 
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telligent without adequate knowledge of the facts and principles of 
human living together. The Church has vital need of the social sciences. 
It needs more knowledge of the facts and forces which make or mar 
the lives of men; and there can be no doubt that these facts and forces 
are largely social. On the other hand, the social sciences, though they 
exist to make a better human world, lag behind in their development 
largely because Christians demand so little from them and give them 
so little support. The social sciences need the help of the Church; and 
the Church needs the help of the social sciences. There should be an 
alliance, therefore, between these two. As a practical step in this di- 
rection, I would suggest that the Religious Education Association 
demand the establishment of chairs of sociology in all schools of religion 
and in all Christian colleges through the help of the Inter-Church Move- 
ment. The Inter-Church Movement is doing well in undertaking to 
investigate social facts on the great scale which it has planned; but 
surely its work will be abortive unless it also aims to instruct adequately 
all who are being trained for religious leadership in social facts and prin- 
ciples. Then the Church might become socially intelligent and marshal 
its hosts effectively for the redemption of the world. 

What agencies may the Church legitimately employ to form and guide 
public opinion? This question we have already answered by implication 
but it may be well to discuss the matter explicitly. First of all, there is 
oral discussion. Church members should realize that one of the first 
duties of the Christian life is to create public opinion and public con- 
science on social matters. This they can do by discussing these matters 
with friends and neighbors in the light of Christian principles. Habits 
and opportunities favoring oral discussion are falling into disuse, how- 
ever, in many sections of American society. The Church can overcome 
this tendency to a certain extent by organizing “open forums” and 
‘discussion groups,” as a part of its regular activities. Sermonizing 
by the pastor on social questions, no matter how excellent, is certainly 
by itself not sufficient, for it fails to create effective opinion because 
there is no give-and-take. Effective public opinion is always the co- 
operative product of the interaction of many individual minds. Possibly 
it might be well in some churches to transform the prayer meeting from 
a purely devotional service into a meeting in which the ethical and re- 
ligious truths set forth by the pastor in the previous Sunday’s sermons 
were discussed and applied to present social situations. In this way 
the prayer meeting might again be made to function, as at present in 
some churches it does not do. It need not become, of course, any the 
less a prayer meeting because it is devoted to the application of moral 
and religious principles to social situations. 

The second agency which the Church should employ to form and 
guide public opinion is the press, which in our civilization is becoming 
more and more the chief factor in the making of public opinion. Here 
indirect methods will count most. The majority of those connected 
with the press are church members and especially those in responsible 
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positions. The Church should insist that in their business they have 
the greatest opportunity for Christian service. If Christian managers 
and editors did their full duty in creating Christian public opinion, 
our civilization would soon become Christian. They are not wholly 
to blame, however, for failing to carry Christianity into their business, 
for the Church thus far has failed to insist that a supreme duty of its 
lay members is to create Christian public conscience regarding social 
conditions. 

Direct methods of working through the press to reach public opinion 
should, of course, also be employed by the Church. Here the most power- 
ful agencies are undoubtedly the daily and weekly newspapers, whose 
inportance in forming public opinion is obvious; but we should also 
not forget the pamphlet. The recent successes of government bureaus 
and of radical groups in spreading their propaganda by means of pam- 
phlets suggest that the Church would do well to revive this ancient 
means of forming public opinion. Telling articles in magazines or 
addresses at such a gathering as this might be printed in pamphlet 
form and distributed widely over the country. Finally, display ad- 
vertising in newspapers may and should be used by the Church, within 
reasonable limits, not only to call attention to its own program, but 
to mould opinion on vital moral issues. In one sense, the whole matter 
of propaganda is a matter of advertising, and this should be recognized. 
The taost righteous program of the ages cannot succeed unless in some 
way it can be made to secure the serious and thoughtful attention of 
the public. Sensational methods, of course, discredit themselves; but 
on the other hand, Christians have been too timid in employing psycho- 
logically approved methods to champion the Christian cause before the 
public. 

Finally, the chief agency which the Church may legitimately employ 
to create Christian public opinion, because it is peculiarly its own, is 
the Church school. The overwhelming American opinion against 
alcoholic beverages was undoubtely largely the result of introducing 
temperance instruction into the public schools. The Church should use 
its influence, of course, to get instruction on all social matters introduced 
into our public schools; but as yet, it is not possible to have such in- 
struction given in the public schools in direct and vital connection with 
Christian principles. This can be done, however, easily enough in the 
Church’s Sunday schools. It is obviously what should be done; but 
the average Sunday school will have to be re-modeled before it is done 
effectively. The average Sunday school teaches the Bible or Christian 
principles abstractly with little or nothing said about concrete social 
situations in our civilization. This is probably the reason why the re- 
ligion of so many church members fails to function when they come into 
practical contact with the labor problem, the negro problem, the divorce 
problem, or some other concrete social situation. Something more than 
the Bible and Christian principles in the abstract should be taught in 
our Sunday schools; and that is knowledge of actual social conditions 
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in the light of Christian ideals. There is no good reason why good books 
on social and economic problems, written with a Christian background, 
should be excluded from our Sunday schools any more than the Bible. 
A text-book in sociology, with a Christian viewpoint, is no more out of 
place in the Sunday school room than a book in Christian theology. 
The advanced classes should, indeed, be studying such books in con- 
nection with the Gospels rather than the Bible alone. The vital study 
of Christian ideals in relation to real life could be made to do more to 
Christianize public opinion probably than any other agency. 

And here it may be remarked that the Sunday school should not be 
merely for children and adolescents. The Sunday school should be 
the whole Church mobilized for study—the study of Christianity, on 
the one hand, and the study of the actually attained Christian living, or 
the lack of it, on the other. If the Sunday school were thus vitalized 
through connection with concrete problems of Christian living there 
would probably be no lack of interest in it on the part of either children 
or adults. 

To sum up: The Church to mould public opinion democratically 
and effectively must keep the conditions of its formation those of free- 
dom, disinterestedness, and intelligence. It should employ as agencies 
for its formation, oral discussion, the press, and the Sunday school. 
Christianity has never been effectively taught nor even in my opinion 
clearly presented to the mass of our people. The consequence is that we 
still have in large degree, a pagan world. The time has now come, how- 
ever, when Christianity, if it is to survive, must control in larger measure 
public opinion which is the ruling force of our time, the real sovereign 
of democracy. To do this the whole method and machinery of the Chris- 
tian Church must be modernized. It must make a larger use of scientific 
sociological and psychological knowledge of every sort. The social 
function of religion is doubtless to conserve, propagate and develop 
- social values and ideals; but these, to be sound, must rest upon adequate 
knowledge. Hence, a sound social religion must be profoundly in- 
terested in promoting and diffusing social knowledge. If the Christian 
Church is not thus interested, it will fail to function, and it and prob- 
ably also the civilization which it is supposed to support will pass away, 
to make way for a more socially intelligent religion. The world is perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge of the way in which human beings should live 
together. The Church holds one key to this knowledge, social science 
the other. Here then, is the secret of effective control over the formation 
of public opinion in order to create a Christian world: let the Church 
use not only the key of Christian ideals, but also the key of scientific 
social knowledge. 

















Training in the Christian Life 


HucH HartsHorne, Pu. D.* 


As the ultimate purpose of the Schoolf is to produce mature Chris- 
tian living, great stress is naturally laid on practice. The experience 
of seeking and maintaining social relations on the Christian level is 
fundamental to the whole plan. Whatever the course of study has to 
offer, this it offers in relation to actual pro™ems of every-day life and 
thought that are faced by the pupils. 

If this core of the School’s program could be taken out and treated 
separately, it would probably be called ‘‘social service.” But it is not 
an isolated or incidental activity added to the “curriculum.” It is 
the heart of the curriculum. From the very beginning the children are 
expected to take part in the world’s work, and such socially constructive 
or ameliorative work as they may do in their homes or schools or leisure 
hours is all part of the same training, and comes to be regarded by them 
as all of a piece with what is done at the sessions of the Union School of 
Religion. 

GIVING 


The children of each class place their contributions in the class 
treasury. The causes for which this money goes are determined by the 
children themselves. In most cases the children suggest the causes, and 
they frequently make personal investigations of the worthiness of the 
object suggested. The teacher’s part is simply that of the more ex- 
perienced member of the group. He never decides for the children but 
relies on their judgment. It is believed that only by thus suggesting, 
analyzing, and selecting the objects to which money is given can the 
children receive real training in Christian giving. 

Two causes of a nature to appeal to the intelligent sympathy of 
all the children have been continued from year to year as School Causes, 
and the children have been helped to feel responsibility for them year- 
after year. One of these is a local Day Nursery, and the other is re- 
lated to the educational work connected with Nanking University.§ 
No pressure beyond that of the worth of the causes and the fact of 
their dependence on the gifts of the School is brought to bear on the 
children, and if they decide not to contribute to either one, their de- 
cision is accepted. It is found in practice that in almost every instance 
the children will of their own accord come to the desired decision. If 
the School were connected with a Church, assistance to the church would 
be one of the permanent School Causes. 


*A chapter from a forthcoming book, ‘‘A School of the Christian Life,” by Hugh Hartshorne, 
Ph. D., Assistant Professor at Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


+The references are to The Union School of Religion of which Dr. Hartshorne is Principal. 


§Several students were helped through High School and College, and frequent letters were ex- 
changed with the pupils of the Union School of Religion. As the original Chinese students grew up 
and graduated and others came to take their places, the interest of the pupils decreased, and corres- 
pondence fell off on both sides. The plan of helping the children of the various grades in the day school 
associated with the University was then adopted, and it is hoped that this will become a more satis- 
factory point of contact with the people of China > 
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When the development of the pupils permits, each class adopts a 
class budget, in which it outlines for itself its probable receipts and de- 
sired expenditures. This adds to the value of choosing the objects of 
expenditure the decided value of knowing ahead the things for which the 
money is to be spent. 

The need is felt for individual as well as class choices, and for the 
opportunity of making or keeping pledges. The latter is provided for 
when the class regards its collections as club dues for which each is held 
responsible. An envelope system, or its equivalent, providing for the 
division of the collection into two parts, one for the class treasury and 
one for causes decided upon by the individual, would take care of both 
needs. This was found to be a very satisfactory method by one High- 
school class. 

The children are helped to feel that “giving” is either paying the 
costs of justice or exchanging the gifts of friendship. It is not con- 
ceived of as doles of charity to “‘the poor”. As far as conditions allow, 
the children are given the experience of cooperating with others in the 
Christian enterprise, and it is hoped that they catch something of the 
romance of giving, of the magic of money, by which, no matter how little 
they may give, they yet help to restore a family, to save a whole popula- 
tion from starvation, to build a hospital in India, or to send a boy to 
school in China. They become partners with men and women of good- 
will everywhere. They help to organize the friendship of the world. 

Money is used in two ways. It may be itself a form of service. There 
are suitable agencies and causes that are objects of giving. All one can 
do is to give money to them. Such has been the problem of relief in 
the Near East at various times. The value of this service as a means of 
growth to the children depends upon the degree to which they recognize 
the reality and value of the cause. The other use of money is the normal 
use. Money is a medium of exchange. It is used to buy things with, 
to purchase materials to work with or to give away. It is thus a part 
of an enterprise, not the whole enterprise. 

One year the children in the Beginners’ Class became interested, 
through some stories that were told, in the Italian children who lived in 
another part of the city. Later the Kindergartner from this district came 
and talked to the children about the pupils she had in her class and the 
place they met in. The question naturally arose as to what present the 
Beginners might send to these children. As the room in which they met 
was dark and faced a blank wall, one child suggested that the class send 
curtains for the windows. Yellow curtains were decided on, because 
these would be like sunshine. They were called “‘sunshine curtains.” 
And the pupils wanted to make them themselves. They took some of the 
money they had accumulated to buy the materials and then, during the 
week, they helped make the curtains. These were of course taken to the 
other Kindergarten by the teacher, who reported the delight of the 
Italian children. And the children who received the curtains sent back 
their thanks in the form of some flowers which they made out of paper 
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for their new-found friends. So these children discovered that they 
all belonged to one another. 

If the full value of giving is to be realized, it is clear that the money 
that is brought should be the children’s own money. The Sunday-school 
class should not be used as a means of exploiting the father’s income. 
The idle gift of a penny for Sunday school to be taken by the child and 
idly dropped in the collection box has no relation whatever to the forma- 
tion of character—except that it may develop habits of thought and 
attitude that are the direct contradiction of the Christian spirit. 

The money that the children own may be either earned or received 
as a regular allowance. If it is earned it should be in payment for real 
service. Children should not be made dupes of adult good nature, and 
be fooled into imagining they are of service when they really are a 
nuisance. The money brought by the Beginners above referred to was 
entirely earned by them by special duties at home. They took pains 
to “‘work”’ in order to earn the money for the class enterprises. The 
‘ problem of giving cannot be isolated from the problem of the family 
budget and family home life. 

OTHER Forms oF SERVICE 

Although service by means of money is the most easily controlled 
in the School, there are many other ways in which the children take 
part in the world’s work. They have definite responsibilities in con- 
nection with their classes, as looking up absentees, writing letters to sick 
members. Certain school duties are shared. This year the practice of 
having older boys take turns as Assistant Secretary is being tried. The 
boys are paid the same amount that would be given to anyone else for 
the same work. The Eighth Grade Boys have charge of the ushering 
in the chapel. The Seventh Grade Boys take care of the books of 
worship. Pupils of several grades sing in the Choir. 

Many forms of service involve both money and the giving of oneself 
in sympathy and friendship. This is often true in the case of older 
classes which, under the advice of the Charity Organization Society, 
come into touch with neighboring families. In one or two instances the 
pupils and parents have worked together. After being introduced to the 
family, and being instructed by the Society as to its circumstances and 
probable needs, the pupils keep in close touch with it during the year, 
making its problems their own. Sometimes it is possible for the whole 
class or a representative to call on the family. Much is learned con- 
cerning social conditions, and by friendly contact with living men and 
women and children questions of fundamental social justice are opened 
up that would otherwise be purely academic. The service given is real 
and in many instances would not otherwise be rendered. The pupils 
thus function socially as Christian citizens of the community. 

The following list of activities engaged in by the various classes 
from time to time will show the range of experience that is being devel- 
oped. These items are not prescribed to classes. They are a record of 
what classes have done. 
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SERVICE RECORD, 1914-1919 


Note. The Manhattanville Day Nursery and the Nanking Scholarship Fund 
are school enterprises. 


BEGINNERS 
School 
Christmas gifts to school helpers 
Neighborhood 


Toys, clothing, money, milk and Christmas-tree decorations for Manhattan- 
ville Day Nursery - 

Flowers for hospital children and for Base Hospital 

Pasting pictures for hospital children 

Easter and Christmas cards for parents and friends 

The World 

Money for kindergarten in Japan 

Contribution to Nanking University Scholarship Fund 

Armenian and Syrian and Polish relief 


Grape I 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Flowers to classmates and injured schoolmate 
Flowers for school at Easter 
Neighborhood 
Toys, mittens, money, and Tree decorations for Nursery 
Thanksgiving baskets for families 
Christmas gifts for boys of K. family 
Money to Mrs. K. at Christmas 
Easter flowers for lonely aged person and for hospital 
Made picture books for hospital children 
Helped the P. family 
Flowers to base hospital 
The World 
Made picture books for children of Foo Chow 
Money to Nanking Scholarship Fund 
Contribution to Red Cross and Armenian and Syrian relief 


GrabE II 

School 

Christmas gifts to helpers 

Flowers for sick classmate 
Neighborhood 

Money, clothing. toys and Tree decorations for Nursery’ 

Thanksgiving dinners 

New shoes given to a child 

Money and food to X. family 

Picture books for crippled children 

Easter flowers for hospital 

Flowers to base hospital 
The World 
Money to Nanking Fund 
Money to Belgian Babies 
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Money for Red Cross work 
Money for Armenian and Syrian relief 
Money for Indian famine sufferers. 


Grave III 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Neighborhood 
Money, clothing. toys and Tree decorations to Nursery 
Thanksgiving dinners 
Flowers to base hospital 
The World 
Money to Nanking Scholarship 
Money to Red Cross work 
Money to Armenian and Syrian Relief and French Orphans 


Grave IV 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Flowers to sick classmate 
Singing in choir 
Neighborhood 
Money, clothing, mittens, toys to Nursery 
Flowers to elderly people 
Clothing for X. family 
Money and clothing to pupils of Industrial School No. 6 
The World 
Money to Nanking Fund 
Money for war sufferers—orphans and general relief 
Comfort bags, handkerchiefs, etc. made for Red Cross Society 
Money for French and Belgian relief 


GRADE V 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Flowers and letters to sick classmates 
Singing in school choir at the service of worship 
Neighborhood 
Money, candy, toys, milk, and mittens for Nursery 
Quilt pieces collected and sent to poor woman 
Christmas tree with decorations for a family 
Twelve dresses made for Day Nursery 
The World 
Nanking Fund 
Money to Nanking Fund 
Comfort bags for soldiers made and filled 
Money to Red Cross and Armenian and Syrian relief 
Books, magazines, etc. to the Southern Mountains 
Fair for benefit of Nanking students 


GRADE VI 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Singing in the choir 
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Neighborhood 
Money, candy, games, and Christmas Tree and decorations for Nursery 
Christmas dinner, clothing, toys, for B. family 
Easter flowers for lonely aged persons 
Valentines to children in Sheltering Arms Home 
Money for Mrs. H.’s rent 
Postcards pasted together for children in Bellevue Hospital 
Flowers and pictures for children’s ward in St. Luke’s Hospital 
Magazines and papers collected and sent to needy schools 
Lamp sent to crippled old lady 
Thanksgiving dinners 
Money to Fresh Air Fund 
The World 
Armenian and Syrian relief 
Nanking Fund 
French and Belgian relief 


Grave VII 
(Before separation of Boys and Girls) 

School 

Christmas gifts to helpers 

Flowers, letters, valentines to sick classmates 

Weekly visits to injured classmate 

Singing in choir 

Ushering. (Assisting in distributing and collecting Song Books) 
Neighborhood 

Money, clothing, toys, for Nursery 

Overcoat for 14 year old boy, only wage earner of family 

Clothing, toys for two families (7 children) 

Money for food for family of 8 children 

Christmas box (warm shawl, slippers, candy, fruit, etc.) for crippled old 

lady, Mrs. F. 

Down quilt and lamp for Mis. F. 

Year’s subscription to magazine for Mrs. F. 

Collecting magazines and pictures for hospitals and homes 

Pasting postcards for hospital children 

Valentines and letters to class protégés 

Easter flowers to lonely person 
The World 

Money for Nanking Fund 

Postcards of American Industries sent to missionary in China 

Class Book for Mr. Coleman’s exhibit in Japan 

Money to an Alaska Indian at Haines 

Nanking Fund 

GRADE VII, Boys 

School 

Distributing hymn books on Sunday mornings 

Ushering in chapel 

Christmas gift to Seminary helpers 
Neighborhood 
Christmas tree and decorations for family 
Christmas dinners, Thanksgiving and Easter dinners 
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Money for the P. family 

Money to Day Nursery 
The World 

Armenian and Syrian relief 

Nanking University 

GrabDE VII, Giris 

School 

Singing in the School choir 

Christmas gift to Seminary helpers 
Neighborhood 

Christmas tree and decorations for family 

Furniture and clothing for needy family 

Thanksgiving dinners 

Money to Day Nursery 
The World 

Armenian and Syrian relief and Red Cross 

Nanking Fund 

Money to French and Belgian relief 


GrabDeE VIII, Grris 

School 

Christmas gifts to helpers 

Singing in choir 

Ushering (before the service of worship, while classes are assembling) 

Serving on Student Council 

Helping at Christmas party 

Letters, cards, etc., to classmates 
Neighborhood 

Money for Nursery 

Thanksgiving dinner for B. family 

Christmas tree and gifts, good winter clothing, valentines, Easter basket 

and plant (girls colored eggs and delivered basket), magazine, bedding, 
toys, etc. for various families 

Easter flowers for sick person in hospital 

Class picnic with B. children as guests 

Clothing for mother and baby 

Articles made for Nursery Fair 

Money for Home for Crippled Children 

Crippled children’s trade classes 

Diet kitchen, milk for babies 
The World 

Money to Nanking Fund 

Money to Polish Relief Fund 

Letters and gifts sent bi-monthly to French soldier 

Class book for Mr. Coleman’s exhibit in Japan 

Armenian and Syrian relief and Red Cross 

Money to the Floating hospital 

Money for French and Belgian relief 

GrabD_E VIII, Boys 

School 

Christmas gifts to helpers 

Letters, cards, etc., to classmates 
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Helping with Christmas party 
Serving on Student Council 
Neighborhood 
Money for Nursery 
Money to the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


Clothing, toys, bedding, Christmas box, Easter cards, magazines and 


food for families 
The World 
Money for Nanking Fund 
Money for Red Cross and Armenian and Syrian relief 
Class Book for Mr. Coleman’s exhibit in Japan 
Floating Hospital 
Hicu Scuoot, I, Girts 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Helping at Christmas party 
Serving on Student Council 
Flowers for sick classmate 
Neighborhood 
Money for Nursery 
Dressing twelve dolls for settlement children 
Canning fruit for working girls’ camp 
Thanksgiving dinners 
Christmas tree and decorations for a family 
The World 
Money for Nanking Fund 
Money for poor student at Grant Lee Hall in the Tennessee Mountains 
Money for Red Cross and Armenian and Syrian relief 
Money for Russian students 
Money for French and Belgian relief 


Hic Scuoot, I, Boys 

School 

Christmas gifts to helpers 

Flowers, letters and visits to sick classmate 

Serving on Student Council 

Planning and taking charge in turn of High School Service of Worship 
Neighborhood 

Money to Nursery 

Thanksgiving dinner to S. family 

Money, candy, books, clothing, toys for P. family 

Boys of P. family taken to Museum"of Natural History 

Money to Children’s Aid Society 

Weekly aid to X family 
The World 

Money for Nanking Fund, Red Cross and Armenian and Syrian relief 

Money for reconstruction of churches in France 


HicH Scuoot II, Grrts 
School 
Helping at Christmas party 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
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Neighborhood 
Christmas tree and decorations, clothing and toys for family 
Thanksgiving dinners 
Money for needy family 
Fair for Day Nursery 
The World 
Money to Lincoln Memorial School 
Nanking University 
Armenian and Syrian relief 
New York Peace Society 


Hicw Scuoor II, Boys 

School 

Christmas gifts to helpers 

Serving on Student Council 

In charge of Christmas tree and serving refreshments at Christmas party 

Planning and taking charge in turn of High School Service of Worship 
Neighborhood 

Money and daily pint of milk for Nursery 

Weekly provisions bought and delivered to Mrs. G. 

Thanksgiving dinner 
The World 

Money for Nanking Fund 

Armenian and Syrian relief, and Red Cross 


Hicu Scuoot III, Grrts 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Serving on Student Council 
In charge of Christmas tree and serving refreshments 
Helping plan and manage High School party 
Planning and taking charge in turn of High Schoo! Service of Worship 
Neighborhood 
Money to Nursery 
Shaw and cap, candy, flowers and other gifts for lame girl 
Visiting the lame girl 
The World 
Money for Nanking Fund 
Class book sent to Sunday school in Japan 
Armenian and Syrian relief 
French orphan adopted 
Books for Sunday school in Mazatlan, Mexico 


Hicu Scnoor III, Boys 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Serving on Student Council 
In charge of Christmas tree and serving refreshments 
Helping plan and manage High School party 
Planning and taking charge in turn of High School Service of Worship 
Helping on School Exhibits 
Neighborhood 
Money for Nursery 
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Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners for Mrs. S. (bought and delivered by 
boys) 
Milk for a family for the summer 
The World 
Money for Nanking Fund 
Armenian and Syrian relief 


Hic ScuHoor IV, Grris 

Neighborhood 

Money for Nursery 

Fuel for a family 

Clothing and food for a family and a lame gir’ 
The World 

Money for Nanking Fund 

Armenian and Syrian relief 


Hicu ScuHoot IV, Boys 

School 

Ushering in chapel 

Assisting in service of worship 

Helping at Christmas party 

Helping on school exhibits 

Delivering dinners for younger classes 
Neighborhood 

Clothing and food for a family 

Christmas gift to Seminary helpers 

Leading a Bronx gymnasium class of boys 
The World 

Money for Nanking Fund 

Money for Red Cross and Armenian and Syrian relief 

Subscriptions to National Child Labor Committee 

Money to Mission High School in Balasore, India 


TRAINING CLASS 
School 
Christmas gifts to helpers 
Contribution of money to the school budget 
Assisting teachers of younger classes 
Helping in school pageant 
Neighborhood 
Money for Nursery 
Eggs and milk bought weekly for sick woman 
Christmas gifts, money, clothing and food for same family 
Young son in this family placed in night school and helped to secure a 
better position 
Regular calls made in this home 
Helping an old lady to keep her own belongings and room to avoid entering 
an institution 
Money to Orthopedic Hospital 
The World 
Money for Nanking Fund 
Money ‘to Armenian and Syrian relief 
Money for Teacher Training work in China 











Religious Education and Modern Christian 
Missions 
W. G. Parker, M. A.* 


Beyond doubt two of the most significant and far-reaching move- 
ments that have ever been before the Christian Church are the two 
movements that are most prominent just now, namely: the movement 
for more and better religious education and the great movement in 
behalf of foreign missions. Much is being said and written by the leaders 
of the Churches in behalf of both. But, so far, little, if anything, has 
been said concerning the bearing that one has upon the other, especially 
as regards the matter of the method of Foreign Missions. True, the 
foremost leaders of the Church in America are seeing more and more 
clearly that, so far as the Home Field is concerned, the two are very 
intimately related. Those who are especially concerned with the pro- 
gram of Christian missions see that unless we have efficient religious 
education in the churches, we cannot expect to have a missionary- 
spirited church in the future. Likewise, those who are fostering the 
movement for better religious education see that this cannot be com- 
plete without including the matter of missionary education as a vital 
part of the scheme of religious education. But when it comes to the 
great problem of the method of evangelizing the world, or, to use a 
better term, of Christianizing the world, there has been little said or 
written to show the relation of the movement for better religious educa- 
tion to the method of accomplishing the purpose that lies back of the 
great missionary program. 

When one faces the matter squarely, the problem of foreign missions 
is the same at heart as that which is before the churches at home. We 
are at the big business of constructing a Christian social order. The 
time has passed when one dare say or think that it is sufficient merely 
to proclaim the good news of the Gospel to all peoples of the world. 
This must be done, of course, but this is only one item in the great 
program. In other words, the time has come for us to face the fact 
frankly that the so-called evangelistic method of missionary work alone 
will not accomplish the great purpose for which we are working, namely, 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God in the world. This does not 
mean that we can ever dispense with this method, nor does it mean to 
cast reflection upon those who have given themselves so faithfully to 
this work and have accomplished so much by their efforts. But it does 
mean that if we are to understand clearly what is meant by the Kingdom 
of God in the world, it must mean more than merely preaching the 
good news of the Kingdom and getting men to accept Christ as Savior. 
Dr. William Newton Clarke has very well said, “‘When the kingdom 
has come, the relations of man with man, of man with woman, of parent 
with child, of neighbor with neighbor, of individual with society, of 


*Mr. Parker is a missionary of the Methodist ag Church and the Principal of the Methodist 
Boys’ School at Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States. 
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class with class, of trade with trade, of citizen with state, of strong with 
weak, of nation with nation, of race with race, will be determined, and 
pervaded by the mind of Christ, which is the will of God”’ (The Christian 
Doctrine of God, p. 263). This means nothing less than the building 
of a civilization that is truly Christian, and this cannot be done merely 
by getting adults to accept Christ as Savior, nor even by training child- 
ren for church membership, as this term is usually used and understood. 
It means that in our work on the mission field we have before us the 
great task of reconstructing human society, and in order to do this 
efficiently and in such a way as to accomplish the purpose of the King- 
dom, we must take into account fully the laws of the human mind and 
the way in which character is developed. In other words, the time has 
come when efficient religious education, as a method of Christianizing 
the world, must assume a much larger place in the work of foreign 
missions. 

When this fact is once clearly seen, several conclusions follow naturally. 
The first of these is, that every candidate for the mission field should 
have, in addition to any other training, at least some special training 
in the fundamental principles and methods of modern religious educa- 
tion. Most Missionary Societies and Boards have come to accept the 
general fact that candidates for the foreign mission field should have 
some special training for their work, in addition to the usual college or 
seminary course. It must be recognized that an essential part of this 
training is the training in the principles and methods of modern Sunday- 
school work, and in all related phases of religious education. It is only 
fair to add that there is already apparent the beginning of such a realiza- 
tion on the part of certain boards and societies. But it is also only fair 
to state that still far too many missionaries come to the field with nothing 
more than an ordinary college training, which usually does not include 
special work in religious education, and even some come who have had 
less than a college course. In some cases this can be provided for by 
having special courses of this nature offered in the regular curriculum 
of colleges and universities. Where this cannot be done, and the can- 
didates for the mission field have not had the opportunity to get this 
type of training in the regular college work, the only wise thing to do is 
for the Mission Board to require them to spend some time in a school 
where this training can be secured. 

The next fact that must be recognized is that there must be provided 
specialists in religious education for every mission field. This is just 
as necessary on the foreign field as on the home field. It has been fairly 
generally recognized among the leaders, and in the most progressive 
churches in America, that it is just as essential to have specialists in 
this field as in any other. The need is just as great, if not greater, on 
the foreign field. The reasons for this need are similar on the foreign 
field to those at home. First of all, there is the need of raising the ideals 
and conceptions of what constitutes really efficient religious education, 
both in the Sunday schools and in the day schools, and in other affiliated 
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organizations. The need for this exists among the missionary staff just 
as truly as among the native workers. Then, the next step and need is 
the training of the workers, both missionary and native, but especially 
the latter. This can be done, or at least directed, efficiently, only by 
one who is a specialist in this field and whose whole time is given to this 
phase of the work. 

Of course there are other problems to be faced in this work on the 
mission field. There is the matter of a proper curriculum. This is even 
more pressing here than on the home field. Not only do we find that 
the regular International Uniform Sunday-school lessons are not suitable 
to the work of the mission field, but also we find that most of the very 
best systems of graded lessons are not \suitable, as they are printed at 
present. To illustrate, a large percentage of the systems of graded 
Sunday-school lessons are based, especially in the Primary and Junior 
grades, upon the changing seasons of the year. It can easily be seen 
that such lessons are not suitable in a tropical climate, where these 
changes do not occur. Still another difficulty with even the very best 
systems of graded lessons that are published, either in England or in 
America, is that in all the helps, explanations, and illustrations, the 
Western child is kept in mind, and as frequently as not the explanations 
or the illustrations are not satisfactory when dealing with an Oriental 
child, whose whole environment and inheritance have been totally 
different. j 

These facts are forcing upon the workers in the foreign fields not only 
the problem of translation of lesson systems, which is a big problem in 
itself, but the actual preparation of whole systems of lessons that are 
adapted to the conditions and needs that have to be met. Some very 
promising beginnings along these lines have been made already, notably 
in India. But still much remains to be done. Even where an attempt 
has been made, it can only be called a beginning. The problem is no 
small one, as any one who has had anything to do with the preparation 
of such literature will readily admit. It requires the best training and 
talent, with sufficient time and means at its disposal, in order to do what 
must be done. It presents a challenge that is worthy of the best minds 
that can be found. 

There are still other problems that are involved in this matter of 
curriculum. There is the need of a thorough study and investigation of 
the psychology of the Oriental child. All the standard works on the 
psychology of child development have hadin mind especially the Western 
child. Very little attention has been given to the matter of variations 
from type, due to race, environment or climate. How can we be sure 
that the principles of training the child’s mind, at the different periods 
of his development, hold true entirely of the Oriental child, or of the 
child of the black race, or the brown or the yellow, where the whole race 
history, as well as climate and environment, have been very different 
from those of the Western child? Are we quite sure that the Oriental 
child, from a tropical climate, develops just as fast as, and no faster 
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than, the Western child, making due allowance for individual variations? 
Then, too, there is the whole range of the child’s interests, and the en- 
vironment which influences him in his daily life, that must be taken 
into account in his religious education. These need to be carefully 
studied in preparing his curriculum. 

Still again, there is the problem of bi-lingual education which 
is a very real one on a good many, if not on most, mission fields. By 
this I mean the problem involved in educating a child in a language 
which is not his own. Of course this sometimes takes the form of educat- 
ing the child through the medium of a language which is his own, but 
which is a strange tongue to the teacher. But the first is the form where 
the need for special study and investigation is greatest. This is a field 
where little, if any, real work has been done. What are the psychological 
principles that are to be taken into account, and the laws and methods 
that are to be followed where we must rely upon giving the child his 
entire religious training in a language which is quite foreign to him, 
and which he is just beginning to master? I might add, by way of di- 
gression, that this is a problem which is not peculiar to the foreign mission 
field, but is present in a very real way in the home mission sections of 
America. Here is a field which invites special study and investigation. 
Of course, we do not need to wait until this is done before beginning to 
work. Indeed, we are already at the work, and some very good and 
encouraging results are being obtained in all mission fields, both in 
day schools and in Sunday schools, where the education is in a language 
which is foreign to the children, and which they are just beginning to 
learn. 

There is, too, of course, the problem of suitable texts for teacher 
training, and suitable magazines for teachers and workers. In this field 
much that has been done in America, will, of course, be very valuable. 
However, even here, much of this will have to be adapted to the needs 
of our workers on the foreign field. Special Teacher-Training texts 
will have to be provided that will meet the needs of our native workers 
and yet not be too difficult for them. Then there will be the need of 
translating these texts into various languages. Here, again, a good 
beginning has been made in certain fields, and some good work done. 

One should not close an article such as this without noticing the 
encouraging phases of this work on the mission fields. True, the problems 
are many and great. The workers are few and inadequately equipped 
in many cases. The task is a tremendous one, when one views it in the 
large. Yet, at the same time, there is no phase of mission work that 
yields such large returns for the labor spent, and there is no phase of the 
work which is so far-reaching in its influence upon the future of 
whole races and continents. Literally, we may say that the future of the 
races and nations of Asia, Africa, South America, and the Islands of the 
Sea, lies in the hands of those who are engaged in this work. 

There are also certain definite facts, at least inmany fields, that make 
the work especially encouraging. One ofthese factsis, that inmany ways 
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the opportunities are greater and more numerous than on the home field. 
There is the great fact facing the churches and workers at home that 
the time allotted to the Sunday school is not sufficient to do the work 
that needs to be done. There is, consequently, the need and the problem 
of working out systems of week-day schools of religious education, 
where the regular educational system is beyond the reach of the churches 
for any effective work. On the other hand, on many of the mission 
fields, the very educational systems are very largely in the hands of the 
churches. Numerous and large Day Schools and Boarding Schools are 
to be found almost everywhere, on the mission fields. In these, one does 
not have to be content with getting the children for an hour a week. 
The work is carried on in connection with the regular school-work, and 
almost the entire time and life of the children are within the control of 
missionary forces. It is easy to see what large possibilities are involved 
when this is the case, and the encouraging results that naturally come 
when the work is at all well done. 


Young People and Church School 


HERBERT W. BLASHFIELD* 


Among those who work with young people is a growing conviction 
that there should be but one central organization through which all ac- 
tivities for Christian development would be promoted. One unified plan 
is to be desired because of the oneness or unity of our mental and spirit- 
ual natures and resulting expressive life. We are constantly discovering 
that character grows best when religious instruction, spiritual quicken- 
ing, and training in service and leadership are combined in one program 
of training. Whenever several organizations exist for the same funda- 
mental purpose, there results a great deal of overlapping of effort and 
a waste of time. Over organization generally causes a confusion in our 
minds as to the goals to be reached and produces inadequate methods 
of procedure. There was a time when we considered that the Sunday- 
school was only for instruction in the Bible, but with such a limited 
program a well-rounded life was an impossible product. It was the 
deficiencies in our Sunday-school program that gave our leaders the 
incentive for organizing Young Peoples’ Societies. Today we are im- 
pressed with the fact that if the school of the church is to develop the 
Christian character necessary for the needs of the world, the total nature 
of our young life must be cultivated. Those who are most interested 
in seeing developed an adequate program of religious education for 
the local church believe that all phases of approach to the ideal life 
must be united in the program of the church school. 


*Director of Religious Education in the First Methodist Episcopal Church, Decatur, Ill. 
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An attempt along this line is being tried out in First Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Decatur, Illinois, under the guidance of the Direc- 
tor of Religious Education. The Decatur plan is now in its second year 
of trial and gives evidence of having some merit which may be of use 
to other churches. Like all departures from the former ways of church 
work, it will take time to work the plan out to a place where it will 
be perfectly satisfactory, especially for small churches where there 
are not enough young people in the Sunday school to form a working 
group. But there is no reason why the average church school that is 
trying to do creditable work in character building should hesitate in 
attempting a similar plan; providing it has the leadership and sufficient 
young life that will stay on the job until the new plan is as natural as the 
old one with its several organizations. The Decatur church is very for- 
tunate in having an unusually large number of young people which makes 
it especially easy to try out an experiment of this kind. In the Senior 
Department of the school, which is composed of pupils fifteen to seven- 
teen years of age, and mostly from the last three years of High School, 
there are about one hundred and thirty-five boys and girls. About an 
equal number of young men and women are in the Young Peoples’ 
Department, which is made up of those who are out of High School and 
eighteen to twenty-four years of age. For some time both departments 
have had fairly strong student organizations, which, with the assistance 
of the department advisers, have promoted all the Sunday-school ac- 
tivities for these two groups. Prior to the autumn of 1918 there was one 
Epworth League organization made up largely of members from these 
two Sunday-school departments. However, only about 50 per cent of 
those who came to Sunday school weremembers of the Epworth League, 
and many young people in the church were never influenced by the 
League program of work. About half of those who attended the Sunday 
evening meetings were from the Senior Department. These boys and 
girls as a rule were only spectators, and they seldom took part except 
in the singing. 

The first step in the formation of the new plan was to have several 
meetings of the Epworth League Cabinet with the officers of the involved 
Sunday-school departments. Gradually an organization was worked out 
and one set of officers was finally elected in each of the two departments 
of the Sunday school to promote both Epworth League and Sunday- 
school activities with the Sunday-school as the center of work. Instead 
of having one Epworth League service on Sunday evening, devotional 
meetings were started in both departments. These meetings are held at 
the same hour and are called the Senior League meeting and the Young 
Peoples’ League Meeting. Of course, there were members of the Epworth 
League that thought the new plan had caused the League to be abolished, 
but that is not the case. More Epworth League work is being done and 
in an easier manner than ever before, and it is the policy of the two organ- 
izations to keep in close touch with the district work. Now that the 
Sunday school has become the center of work, the classes form the nat- 
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ural units of work, and every boy and girl and young person between the 
ages of 15 and 24 has a part in the program of work. For instance, at 
Thanksgiving time the service chairmen of the two departments called 
together the service chairmen of all the classes and proposed that each 
class give a basket to some family on Thanksgiving day. On the follow- 
ing Sunday this was taken up in the classes with the result that there 
were a dozen or more baskets taken out. Over 150 young people had a 
part in this practical piece of service work, which is a far greater number 
than would have assisted if only the League had promoted the work a 
year before. Each department has a budget made up of all the causes to 
which the young people must give, as the Sunday school, missions, spe- 
cial Epworth League causes, social functions, etc. Each member makes a 
pledge which is partly paid in each Sunday morning at Sunday school. 
This year the combined budgets of the two departments is nearly $1000. 

In order that all the members may know just how the organizations 
function, and that it will be easier to make improvement as time goes 
on, the following outline of organization and activities has recently been 
gotten out: 


PLAN OF ORGANIZATION AND WORK IN THE FEDER- 
ATIONS OF THE SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLES’ 
DEPARTMENTS OF FIRST M. E. CHURCH, 
DECATUR, ILL. 

(Senior Federation—ages 15-17) 

(Young Peoples’ Federation—18-24) 


PURPOSE OF ORGANIZATION 

Our purpose is to develop a well-rounded Christian life by means of 
the activities usually promoted by the Sunday-school as study classes, 
worship, service activities, and recreation, and by means of the activ- 
ities emphasized by the Epworth League as the Sunday evening de- 
votional meeting, campaigns such as Christian Stewardship and Win- 
my-chum Week, and by Young Peoples’ conferences and conventions. 
We are organized as an Epworth League as well as a Sunday-school 
Department. One set of officers now does what two cabinets formerly 
did. - 

MEMBERSHIP 

All who enroll as members of the Sunday-school are considered 
members of the department and share in all privileges, but in stating 
the number of members of the Epworth League to the District and 
Central offices, only those who pay League dues, either directly or 
through the department budget, and attend the Sunday evening meetings 
as often as possible, are considered members of the Epworth League. 


OFFICERS AND THEIR DUTIES 


President: All work is under the direction of the president, but that 
of the Sunday-school on Sunday is particularly the work of this officer. 
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First Vice President: This officer has charge of the spiritual welfare of 
the members, especially as promoted by the central office of the League, 
such as Win-my-chum campaigns, morning watch enrollments, and the 
devotional meetings held Sunday evenings. 

Second-Third Vice President (combined): This officer has charge 
of all benevolent causes of group. The service work in the church, 
community, and world which include all missionary activities are under 
her direction as well as Christian stewardship and tithing campaigns. 

Fourth Vice President: This officer is responsible for all social life. 

Secretary: The secretary has charge of the entire enrollment of the 
Sunday-school classes, and is secretary of all cabinet and department 
work. 

Treasurer: This officer has charge of all financial work, including the 
raising of budget and all expenditures. 


Units oF WorkK 
The Sunday-school classes which are organized on a similar basis are 
the units of work. Each officer has a committee made up of represent- 
atives from all the classes. Thus the social chairman of a class not only 
promotes the class functions but assists on department affairs. (The 
officers of the department make up the Cabinet, and this body, together 
with the presidents of all classes and the teachers, make up the Council.) 


PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES FOR YOUR SUPPORT 

Study classes in Bible, social service, and missions. Helpful devo- 
tional meetings every Sunday evening. Campaigns for stewardship, 
Chums for Christ, life service and the Epworth Herald and morning 
watch. Every group or class doing some kind of service work every 
month for the Church, for the community, or for foreign missionary 
lands. A social or party every month by the department and as often 
as possible by the classes. For all this we need your financial and personal 
support. 








The Department of Religion as a Scholarship 
Asset to a University 
SAMUEL Piantz, LL. D.* 


In all ages of the world and among all peoples Education has been 
inspired by a controlling idea, it has sounded a dominant note. Thus 
among the Greeks, the most intellectual people of the ancient world, 
the great idea was the training of youth for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The Hebrews, from the beginning of their history controlled by 
religious feelings, made education a process of preparing for helping 
Israel realize its destiny as the chosen people of God. In Europe during 
mediaeval and well on into modern times, and in America during the 
first two hundred years of our history, the thought was to train the 
youth for membership in the church and to enable them to perform 
their obligations in the Christian state. But during the past one hun- 
dred and fifty years, this dominant educational purpose has been break- 
ing down with the result that education has become more and more 
secular, less and less related to the Christian ideal, and more and more 
freed from its earlier controlling spiritual purpose. Indeed, it has now 
come to be widely questioned whether religion has any place of value in a 
system of education. It is soberly asked whether it does not belong to 
the realm of the unscientific, the credulous and the mystical. “Must not,” 
it is said, ‘‘the modern scholar rule it out as presenting a pre-scientific 
view of the world, and is there not a necessary and irreconcilable breach 
between culture and faith? Are not the great scientific and philosophic 
names inclined to put the subject of religion in the classification of 
matters of credulity? Has not modern criticism shown the Old Testa- 
ment to be without authority and the New to be filled with myths and 
legends about miracles and doctrines about incarnation, divinity, re- 
surrection, atonement and other beliefs which are incapable of rational 
interpretation?” 

Without stopping to consider the causes which have led to this se- 
cularization of the state and the divorce of religion from education, the 
question arises whether the breach between culture and faith is a proper 
one, whether education and religion should mutually exclude each other, 
whether indeed the latter might not promote the former, and whether a 
proper education can be given in the twentieth century which leaves 
so great a subject, one so vital to man’s life and to national welfare, out 
of the curriculum. 

In order to answer this question, it will be well for us to ask our- 
selves what we mean by culture, or who a highly educated man is. 
According to Plato the end of education is “personal, ethical, spiritual 
growth.” Dr. Francis Peabody has given his thought in the following 
words: ‘“‘The end of education is not information, but inspiration; 
not facts, rules, tables, but insight, initiative, grasp, growth, character, 


*Part of a paper, read at a conference on Religious Education at The University of Wisconsin, 
by Dr. Samuel Pants, president of Larence College at Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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power.” With this Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler agrees. He says: 
“It becomes impossible for us ever again to identify education with 
mere acquisition of learning. * * * It must mean a gradual adjustment 
to the spiritual possessions of the race.” In complete harmony with 
this is Prof. Hanus’ statement that, “‘the aim of education is to prepare 
for complete living * * * and the factors of educational value are in- 
centive and power.” A person is not educated until he has been pre- 
pared to participate in the spiritual life of his generation, by which I mean 
until he has come in a measure to know the true, to will the good, and 
to appreciate the beautiful. He must have taken into his life those 
idealistic elements which lift a civilization above a merely materialistic 
plane and give it its abiding significance and worth. The measure of the 
success of an institution of learning is not, as too many seem to think, 
the amount of information it has imparted to the youth, or the degree 
to which it has trained him in the methods of research, but the extent 
to which his mind has been quickened to creative action, his will been 
made responsive to right impulses, and his understanding been trained 
to know “‘values and estimate their importance in the school of life.” 
This then is the intention of education; the development of a personality 
trained in the feeling for knowledge, for beauty, for moral goodness, 
for law and order in individual and social life, and for the fulfillment of 
all its obligations as a spiritual being; or to reduce it all to Spencer’s 
simple formula, the preparation for complete living: ‘‘the adjustment 
of the youth to the spiritual possessions of the race.” But is not this 
exactly the aim of religion? Why have we religious institutions,— 
the church, the Sunday school, the manifold apparatus for religious 
training and worship? Is it not all to prepare men, not for partial but 
“complete living,’”’ to enable them to “‘take an active part in the spir- 
itual life, first of a people and ultimately of humanity’? The fact is 
that the ends of true education and of true religion are one, and there 
can be no proper training of the youth which does not include the very 
objects which religion seeks, nor can the purposes of education be 
realized without religious training. Some one has truly said, ‘That 
which on its academic side is education, is on its human side religion.” 

But to more directly discuss this subject let us turn to consider 
some particulars which will manifest the educational value of such 
subjects as are usually taught in a school or department of religion. 

1. A department of religion will have an influence favorable to 
scholarship because religion quickens in men those elements of person- 
ality which are helpful to scholarship. Scholarship is more the result 
of attitudes than of ability. Students fail in their work largely because 
they have no love for truth, no sense of the important values of life, 
no appreciation of the spiritual possessions of the race, nor of their 
meaning for them. They look at learning as a task set for them, and 
they work at it with slavish drudgery, or disinterested unfaithfulness. 
Their moral qualities also play a large réle. If a boy isa semi-barbarian, 
if he has barbarous views of life, the thought that indulgence, inclination, 
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undisciplined will and uncontrolled desires are proper, he will not have 
the background in his personality which will make him a good scholar. 
Now, the study of religious subjects, under proper direction, will tend to 
develop a love for truth, sincerity of purpose, self control and moral 
earnestness which will make the student more intelligent and apprecia- 
tive in his work. Fichte speaks to us of “the integrity of the scholar.” 
In this he indicates to us that it is not simply alertness but it is character, 
the sense of the worth of things, power of self-denial, freedom from pre- 
judice, mastery of inclination, perception of moral and spiritual values, 
conscientious sensitiveness to duty and responsiveness to truth which 
make the student. Jesus realized this when He said, “‘He that willeth to 
do his will shall know the doctrine.” In so far as the spirit of religion 
gets hold of the spirit of the student, which is not always done by any 
means by the formal study of religion, religious subjects will be pro- 
ductive of good scholarship. 

2. Departments of religion will be an asset to scholarship by the 
vast fields of valuable information which they will present to the student. 
For illustration, take the Bible, which would be a fundamental study 
in such a department, and what a world of valuable knowiedge it 
presents to the student! Here we have the literature of one of the 
greatest historic peoples of the world, a people that has had more in- 
fluence on the world’s civilization than any other. If we read the Bible 
simply for information, as we would read Heroditus and Livy, what 
remarkable revelations we receive about ancient history and ancient 
civilization, about those forces which have been working through the 
generations and have been productive of much in our modern life, 
about great historic characters and world actors, about the thoughts and 
times of races whose achievements filled ‘‘the world with power and 
glory in the long ago”! One sees Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, Media, 
Persia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Greece, Rome, Arabia, pass before him in a 
great procession and gets some impression of their civilization and of 
the part they have played on the stage of history. And when we come 
to the later periods dealt with by Christianity, what a view is given of 
the forces that help to disintegrate the Roman empire and lay the 
foundations of the modern world! 

But besides the history in the Bible there is its value as literature. 
All will admit that we find great material for scholarship in the world’s 
best literature, but in variety of interest, variety of style, significance 
of theme, vividness of language, boldness of imagery and depth of 
thought, what literature surpasses the Hebrew literature? 

3. Departments of religion are an asset for scholarship because they 
deal with the greatest subjects of human thinking, with life’s largest 
and most stimulating themes. The value of any book is in proportion 
to the elevation and greatness of its thoughts. The mind grows by 
what it feeds upon. If it is engaged with trivial matters, with facts 
unrelated to life, with scholarly technicalities, it may get some develop- 
ment of the power of concentration; but it does not get inspiration, 
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vision, enlargement of one’s grasp of the meaning of things. Those 
subjects have the most enriching power which are related to life’s largest 
interests and to the world’s vaster and more important realities. ‘‘Give 
me a great thought,” said Herder “that I may live upon it.” Great 
men have always had fellowship with great thoughts. Their minds get 
their reach and loftiness by the breadth and greatness of the ideas which 
they have pondered. But the greatest ideas which come to the human 
mind are those which come from the field of religion. 

4. That the study of religion will contribute to scholarship is readily 
seen by the influence of Christianity on culture in the entire sweep of 
history. Even in the classic lands of Greece and Rome it was not until 
men rose above the worship of the powers of nature and began to call 
upon deity as a free personality that there began to bloom that culture 
of which all succeeding centuries have been proud. 

5. Finally, that religious education has cultural value is to be seen 
from its relation to the development of man’s moral and spiritual life. 
We have said that education is not merely the imparting of information 
or the discipline of the so-called mental faculties. It is rather the develop- 
ment of all the essential qualities of the soul, foremost in importance 
of which are the moral and spiritual instincts. The development of 
intelligence is a great social need, but the present age is suffering more 
for sweetness than for light. If our present civilization is shaken, it 
will not be because of lack of information, but because our education 
has not succeeded in developing the moral feelings and perfecting the 
will. 

It thus appears from various considerations which could be readily 
multiplied if time permitted, that departments of religion in an institu- 
tion of learning may be a great asset to scholarship in that they will give 
to it a quality and an incentive of the highest importance. No subject 
of human consideration has developed a greater array of scholars, or 
been a greater stimulus to learning than religion; and since it is so 
vitally related to life and so necessary to the full development of per- 
sonality, there should never be hesitancy about recognizing its far 
reaching cultured significance. 








The Study of Social Religion and Social 
Reconstruction 


J. L. Grturm, Px.D* 


Only quite recently has the Bible been studied for the social sig- 
nificance of its teachings. One has only to remember that Biblical 
Theology has been the title under which a most careful study of the 
Bible has been carried on. Somewhat recently in some quarters, con- 
siderable interest has been manifested in the study of the Bible for the 
light it throws upon our social problems. Such books may be cited as 
Shailer Mathews, The Social Teachings of Jesus; Robertson Smith, 
The Prophets of Israel, and Wallis, Biblical Sociology. It was quite 
natural that the social teachings of the Bible should not be studied so 
long as the Christian Church held to the idea that salvation is an in- 
dividual matter and pertains chiefly to man’s state after death. With 
the rise, however, of the conception that salvation is a matter of the 
here and now, as well as of eternity, and that the individual does not live 
his life in a social vacuum, but if saved at all must be saved in his social 
relationships, more attention has been given to the teachings of the 
Bible as to social relationships. 

When one studies the Bible from the angle of its contribution to 
a system of right relationships among men he wonders that this em- 
phasis of the Bible has been so long neglected. Let the question once 
arise in men’s minds, what has the Bible to say as to man’s relationships 
with his fellows, and from almost every page of the book, statements 
flash forth of fundamental significance. The Bible was born out of man’s 
social experiences and is pre-eminently a book dealing with social re- 
lationships. The religion of the Bible is a social religion. By social 
religion I mean a religion having to do with man’s relationships to 
others, both divine and human, and supplying ideals and motives for 
the adjustment of his relationships to others in the interests of justice 
and right between himself and others. From this definition you will 
notice that I conceive that even theology or the doctrine of the nature 
of God and his relationship to man, and man’s relationship to him is a 
doctrine of social relationship. The very term by which Jesus taught 
us to speak of God “‘Our Father” calls up the intimate and fundamental 
institution of the family. 

eee KE 

Why the church has allowed a theory in regard to social relationships 
to grow up without any reference to Christian principles is beyond me, 
unless it be because Christianity has been largely concerned with heaven- 
ly rather than earthly matters. As a result of this neglect, social theory 
both in economics, politics, and sociology has placed its chief reliance 
upon the interplay of the selfish impulses and interests of men to work 


*Dr. Gillin is Professor of Sociology, at the University of Wisconsin. Only a small part of his 
survey of the social message of the Bible is printed here. 
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out socially useful relationships. There is some indication that these 
selfish and socially undirected forces in humanity do tend to establish 
a certain equilibrium and secure certain social adjustments. Neverthe- 
less, dependence upon these forces give us the laissez faire philosophy 
in politics, economics, and in social life. Man is not only a selfish animal, 
but as Kropotkin long ago pointed out, even among animals, the un- 
selfish activities, which he called mutual aid, have played an important 
part both in the survival and the evolution of societal forms. Dependence 
upon the interplay of selfish forces in economics, politics, and social 
welfare, has been a signal failure, because it was a dependence upon only 
a part of the forces that make for right social relationships. 

Social ideals and unselfish motives must be invoked also to perfect 
our social relationships in the interests of justice and kindness, and the 
development of opportunities for individuals. Ethics can give us the 
naked ideals, but ideals clothed in moving personalities and motivated 
not only by self-interest but by personal example, inspired by the re- 
ligious appeal, must be invoked also. Men are still moved by the tre- 
mendous appeal of a personal example. 

Religion furnishes both the ideal and the motive power for the 
production of the right social relationships. It does not concern itself 
with the technique of economics or politics orsociology. It does, however, 
supply social ideals and certain neglected motives, which society cannot 
safely ignore. Upon individuals it exercises the motive of fear. For 
those who have escaped the bondage of fear, it brings to bear the appeal 
of allegiance to a heroic character, who was inspired by his devotion to 
a God of righteousness. Thus it provides a means of social control in 
the interests of social justice to the individualist who is concerned with 
a fear for his own salvation. On the other hand to the social religionist, 
the fear to which the ancient prophets of Israel appeal, fear for the 
welfare of the group, or nation, isa powerful dynamic factor. That the 
motive is not an unimportant one, the recent great war has demonstrated 
in every country. When men are willing to die for their country, it 
cannot be said that the fear of destruction of the country has no weight 
in the determination of social action. Thus religion furnishes both the 
motive of fear and the motive of love which expresses itself in patriotism 
when applied to the group. The latter it ennobles with ethical ideals and 
softens the hatred which patriotism without it too.often carries in its 
wake. 

Moreover, religion also, especially the Christian and the Jewish, 
provide a dream that is international in its scope, namely the Kingdom 
of God. The international socialists have conceived of such a social 
organization of the world. But it lacks the religious appeal to secure 
justice between groups and interests. The “Kingdom” of Jesus and the 
Christian Church is a dream that embraces all that is good in the social- 
ist’s international party. It lacks the shortcomings of the socialist’s 
dream, because it embraces within its horizon, not only the welfare 
of the poor and the laborer, but the welfare of the rich as well. It is 
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brotherhood not for a party but for the whole human family. It is 
motivated by the patriotic appeal without the national hatreds. It is 
based upon the demand for social justice between all classes of society, 
the rich and the poor, the educated and the ignorant. It is the incarna- 
tion of democracy based upon the religious ideal of the brotherhood of 
man inspired by the example of Jesus Christ. 

If the Bible contains the teachings to which I have referred; if 
the non-Christian philosophy, economics, political science, and sociology, 
of the present day have been unable to solve our problems; and if they 
lack the motives necessary to bring selfish human nature under the con- 
trol of the ideals of justice, mercy, and mutual helpfulness, why should 
not the young men and women of our colleges be instructed in the teach- 
ings of this book? So far as I can see, there can be no answer to that 
question, except the historical answer that the social teachings of the 
Bible have been neglected. Those teachings that make for social unity 
and the disappearance of social conflict have been overlooked, while 
it has been used as the source-book of divisive and hate-begetting theo- 
logical doctrines. Is it not time that our emphasis be changed and that 
the church begin to take an interest in the social problems that stare 
us in the face at every turn, and upon the settlement of which depend 
not only the perpetuity of our nation but the establishment upon earth 
of a social order in which justice for all shall be the dominant note? 
That is the Church’s opportunity and responsibility in education. 


The College Curriculum in Religion 
Henry Cor Cutsertson, D.D.* 


In preparing a curriculum of religious education for undergraduate 
students one problem is whether such courses should teach intensively 
a limited aspect of the subject, or whether the aim should be to give a 
bird’s eye view in a survey course. The great universities will probably 
always offer a great number of courses in which the student’s atten- 
tion is concentrated upon a thorough study of a particular phase of 
the subject. The University of Chicago, for example, offers courses in 
the Relation between Science and Religion, the Religion of the Prophets, 
the Moral Problems of the Old Testament, and other courses of study 
in the Psalms and in the individual books of the Bible. My own prefer- 
ence in offering courses to undergraduate students is to give a survey 
of the subject so that the student may have a general knowledge and 
introduction to the entire field and be able to follow up in his individual 
reading any particular branch of the work that he has occasion to use. 
For example, I offer a survey course in Old Testament history, pre- 


*Dr. Culbertson is President of Ripon College, Wisconsin. This paper presents only the ccnclud- 
ing portions of his argument as given at the Conference at the University of Wisconsin. 
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senting in that course, not only the philosophy of the history involved, 
but the critical facts of the documents, and treating incidentally such 
great questions as the relation between science and Genesis, and the 
evolution of the idea of God amid the national and personal experiences 
and struggles of the Hebrew people. I offer a survey course in New 
Testament history, presenting the life and teachings of Jesus and the 
work of His apostles in the beginnings of the Christian Church. In such 
a course, I treat incidentally the reasons for faith in the great doc- 
trines concerning God, the nature of Jesus, man, sin, forgiveness, salva- 
tion and immortality. I present also in this course at least an introduc- 
tion to the critical problems in connection with the origin of the New 
Testament writings. Such courses as these can be handled in a super- 
ficial but introductory way in a minimum of thirty-six recitation periods 
each. I believe that every student ought to have at least this much of 
religious education in his college course. In addition it would be well 
for the student to have a thorough course in ethics and a survey course 
in comparative religion and missions, which last course should include 
a study of the evolution of religion and the leading religions of the 
world through which men have sought to find satisfaction for the 
yearnings of their spiritual nature. Elective courses in the Wisdom, 
Prophetic and Apocalyptic literature, in the psychology of religion, 
and in religious educational methods ought also to be offered. It would 
be possible for one professor, devoting his entire time to the subject to 
offer a satisfactory list of survey courses in any of the colleges presenting 
in alternate years a sufficient amount of work so that a student who so 
desired could major in this department. 

I would suggest the desirability of having our colleges and university 
student pastors agree upon a set of uniform courses, each of which will 
represent thirty-six recitation periods. Thirty-six periods may be 
divided into a course of one hour per week throughout the year, or 
two hours per week for an eighteen-week semester, or three hours for 
a 12-week quarter. Credit for such courses would then be readily inter- 
changeable and a uniformity could be secured that would be highly 
desirable. If we could agree upon a list of courses to be thus offered, we 
should indeed have accomplished a great thing for this cause. 

As a tentative suggestion for a list of such uniform courses, I would 
name the following: 


Course 1—Old Testament History. 

CoursE 2—New Testament History. 

Course 3—Master Pieces of Biblical Literature. 

CoursE 4—History of Religion, Comparative Religion, and 
Missionary Enterprises. 

CoursE 5—Christian Evidences. 

CoursE 6—Psychology of Religion. 

Course 7—Evolution of Ethical Ideals. 

Course 8—Religious Educational Methods. 
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CoursE 9—Religious Teaching of the Masters of Literature, 
Music and Art. 
CoursE 1o—Problems and Methods of Church Expansion. 


Shall we require students to take a certain number of hours in these 
courses as a condition of graduation on the same basis that we require 
a certain amount of work in English, in Language, and in Science? My 
answer would be very decidedly in the affirmative, although my atti- 
tude would be open to question on the ground that almost every faculty 
member naturally wishes that his courses should be made into required 
courses. It seems to me, however, that an all-around education should 
include not only science and languages but a definite study of that 
factor which has entered so largely into all our history and life, namely, 
religion. 

Whatever may be the courses offered, however, there is something 
more important than schedules and text-books, and that is the per- 
sonality of the teacher in this department. The great discoveries of 
science and the advances made in Biblical scholarship have made it 
necessary to present to the students new points of view, and these new 
points of view must be presented in such a way as not to destroy faith 
but to build faith. We cannot afford to have a teacher in this depart- 
ment who will do as so many have done in the past—upset the faith of 
the students in the interpretations of the Bible and of religion which 
had been taught them in their homes before giving them a new affirm- 
ative constructive faith on the larger basis of the religious thinking of 
the present day. The purpose of the teacher should be to present so 
constructively and affirmatively the reasons for faith in the God and 
Father of our*Lord Jesus Christ, in the divine character of the Master, 
in the personal responsibility of man, and in the moral aspects of im- 
mortality, that the older and less satisfactory interpretations and Bib- 
lical difficulties will appear in their proper historic perspective, and the 
new will supplant the old without any period of distress and rebellion. 
Another characteristic of the good teacher must be complete frankness 
when questions are asked, joined with a complete readiness to allow, 
and even encourage, students to think differently from his own atti- 
tude. I have repeatedly said to my class in this subject that I will 
fight as hard for their right to think differently from me as I will for 
my right to think in my own way about these subjects. 











The Religious Day School 


Howarp R. VAuGHN* 


The religious day school does not supply the full need of the religious 
education of the child. Most of the religious day schools are only held 
twelve days a year, a small number are held three weeks and a still 
smaller number six weeks during each summer vacation. The schools 
should be held not less than four to six weeks each summer; but the 
school presupposes an effective Sunday school and the pastor’s weekly 
preparatory class of not less than six months for each child when he 
is about thirteen years old, beside other agencies. No one has ever 
seriously claimed for the religious day school that it is sufficient; but 
we have fully demonstrated that it is efficient. The facts are also 
beginning to demonstrate that it has made an epoch in the history of 
religious educations, and it has laid a base line in the method and prac- 
tice of religious education. 

First: It brought to the field of religion the highest type of educa- 
tional skill and training at a time when the church had confessedly 
lost its educational vision in the field of religion. 

The religious day school has also done much more than secure the 
active services of the highest type of trained teachers for the religious 
instruction of children. It has seen to it that the laws of education 
were applied in the class room. It was comparatively easy to secure 
the physical equipment for teaching: such as separate rooms, black- 
boards, note books, etc., and also the consecrated teacher who had been 
professionally trained and experienced in the given grade to be taught, 
but in accomplishing this result its task was only in the beginning stage. 
The big task of this movement was to slowly build up*and apply a 
method and erect a standard of religious teaching which was both scien- 
tific and vital and fully equal to the highest applied standards of gen- 
eral education. 

This required many years of labor and a large outlay in money. 
It also required almost infinite patience on the part of that splendid 
group of men and women who undertook the task. The laboratory 
method was followed. The teaching of given religious lessons (Biblical, 
Mission, and Church History) was done by the ablest teachers and 
this teaching was followed in all the grades by the most relentless 
criticism by experts in the work of general education. It was found 
impossible to transfer the public school methods bodily into the work 
of religious teaching, not because the principles involved are in any 
ways different, but because the subject matter is so vitally different. 
The process was prolonged because we could only get the teachers and 
the children during a part of the summer vacations while the public 
schools were not in session. 


*Howard R. Vaughn, now of Elk Mound, Wis., has done highly significant work in pioneering for 
week-day religious instruction; his successful experiments in this field prepared the way for the present 
movement, 
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Second: But the religious day school has performed a service of 
even greater value to the church than in its work of instruction: It 
has secured a degree of discipline and voluntary co-operation on the 
part of its pupils equal to the best in general education. It has also 
secured the voluntary concentration of the pupil on the lesson mate- 
rial of the school. This prepares the child to respond to the leadership 
of the constituted authorities-of the church. One of the evidences of 
the sad need of this early discipline, in the church, is the almost chaotic 
condition into which vast numbers of our churches have fallen. It is 
becoming more and more of a problem even to hold the members of 
the church together to say nothing of going forward with a construc- 
tive program, magnetic with a consciousness of victory. 

Third: The religious day school has secured a few weeks of con- 
secutive time for daily religious instruction. It did this at a time when 
our leaders in religious education did not even seriously consider there 
was any need of any excepting Sunday instruction. There was a hope 
on the part of many that the Sunday instruction might become really 
a hundred per cent in its educational value; but our search for a church 
with such a Sunday school was unavailing. There was no such church 
which came under the range of our persistent search. 

It is a psychological impossibility to provide anything approaching 
the adequate in religious or any field of education for children under 
twelve years old by using but one period a week or even one period a day. 

Consecutive time is essential for the educative process. Three to 
five hours a day for several consecutive weeks each year is an absolute 
necessity. Continuity is just as essential in the field of education as 
it is in the consecutive strokes of the hammer, which is shaping the 
heated iron. 

One week of carefully planned dynamic instruction will do more 
and has in many given cases, under our observation, done more to 
permanently impress the child with religious values, than many years 
of periodic instruction in the Sunday school. The effect of consecutive 
instruction is cumulative. It gains in momentum as time passes. 
There are also not a thousand and one things coming in between lessons 
to command attention and dissipate the accumulated interest and 
habits of attention and concentration. The child has only the one thing 
to think of. Often before the religious day school has been in opera- 
tion a week, the pupils are heard singing the hymns of the school on 
the street and in the home. They also go home and talk of the school 
as the big and only worth while subject of conversation. In many 
cases pastors have remarked that the effects of the school at the end of 
the first week were similar to those of an effective revival. No plan of 
religious education for children under twelve should be seriously con- 
sidered which fails to provide the element of continuity. 

Fourth: But not only does the religious day school secure contin- 
uity, it also secures the unity of most of the children of a given congre- 
gation. The pedagogical value of numbers—rather the psychological 
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value which is gained by all the members of a group doing the same 
thing at the same time—is well known, and also its power is hard to over- 
estimate. It is a well-known fact that five men working together can 
do much more than five times as much as one man working alone. 
But the psychological effect of a group of children working together 
is many times greater than in the case of adults. Children are to a 
large degree dependent upon the atmosphere and environment in which 
they live. They are controlled almost entirely in their thinking and 
emotions by the thinking and feelings of others. 

The advantage then of having all the children of a congregation or 
all the children of several congregations consciously and consecutively 
working at and thinking of the one thing in the same building is one 
which the church must not neglect to avail itself of, no matter how 
many other advantages for religious education it may provide. 

Fifth: It has not waited to train its teachers before it began its 
work. Educational science is the same if applied to the Bible or his- 
tory; and we have secured the ablest teachers we could find who have 
already been trained in our normal schools and colleges and who have 
demonstrated their skill by successful experience in public school 
teaching. We have, of course, always given the teachers the grades 
for which they were trained and fitted to teach. We have paid them 
regular salaries and continued the school every day from three to six 
hours for two to six weeks during the summer vacations. 

We have graded the children, graded the lesson material, deter- 
mined the content and amount of lesson material for particular grades 
and the length of the teaching periods for each grade, and all similar 
questions were answered as the result of experience and the most relent- 
less criticism of expert teachers. 

The curriculum of the religious day school consists of graded les- 
sons in the Bible, Home and Foreign Missions, Church History and 
Church Music. We teach only the really great hymns and do it with 
the same care and thoroughness shown in all other departments. 

It has thus slowly but steadily, by twenty years’ experience, devel- 
oped a method of religious teaching which is thoroughly sound peda- 
gogically and thoroughly vital and effectual. 

It has not yet completed all its courses of instruction; but this is 
not the vital factor in teaching. The vital factor is the teacher— 
rather it is the spirit, the method, the outlook of the whole teaching 
force. We can, with our trained teachers organize and conduct a school © 
with full courses, and not use a single lesson or outline ever used before; 
and we will by the aid of any ordinary library of religious books have 
the school in perfect running condition in forty-eight hours. 

The school has proved just as effective and just as vital in the 
country district or small village with one teacher and twenty pupils 
(more or less) as in a large city with several hundred pupils and more 
than twenty teachers. 

Sixth: The religious day school has not aimed merely to teach facts 
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and events. The object of religious education is not to fill a brain but 
to light a torch; and we have aimed first and last to vitalize what we 
have taught. Our problem has been to translate the truths of religion 
into the terms of the child’s experience. 

Our school has not first aimed to teach the pupil that Paul was a 
missionary to the Gentiles, not merely to enable him to know the 
cities which Paul evangelized, the doctrines he taught and the sacrifice 
he made; its effort has rather been to make the pupil stand beside the 
great apostle and make him feel the thrill and the throb of that mighty 
heart as he receives the message from beyond the stars: “I will send 
thee far hence to the Gentiles.” 

The great work which the religious day school attempts to do is 
to make the child personally conscious of the ocean of living fire and 
passion which underlies the words and the events of the Bible of which 
these words and recorded events are but imperfect symbols. It has 
endeavored to make him stand beside David Livingstone and feel the 
impelling passion which led him to burrow his way into the heart of 
Africa and open up a highway for the Kingdom and “heal the world’s 
running sore.” 

It seeks to make the youth of today feel the passion of Carey and 
Judson and others who have lived holy lives and wrought for the King- 
dom of God and to make this passion a compelling call to a life of intelli- 
gent service in the church. 

We do not claim for the religious day school that it has wholly suc- 
ceeded in this last and supreme objective; but it also has not wholly 
failed. Permanent and evident religious interest has been definitely 
aroused in great numbers of children; many have voluntarily brought 
their own money to contribute to missions and not a few have made 
clear decisions to become missionaries. 

The school has in many communities proved to be a real move- 
ment of child evangelism as well as a school of religious discipline and 
instruction. 

Finally: The religious day school is now only beginning its great 
work. There have been many and insistent calls for detailed printed 
statements and outlines of courses, methods of teaching, how to organ- 
ize, direct, finance, etc. This need is now being met by Mrs. Hazel 
Stafford, of Madison, Wisconsin, one of our best teachers and workers 
who is preparing just such a handbook with complete outlines and daily 
programs. It will be ready in a few weeks at a reasonable price and 
will give all the information needed for establishing a school. 














The Church ‘and State as Partners in Education 


Epwarp BLAKEMAN, D.D.* 


Introduction: Tax-supported schools are limited unless the Church 
supplements their curricula. Academic freedom depends not upon lib- 
erty only but also opportunity. The framers of the constitution in 
separating Church and State imply a partnership, not a competition. 
Such partnership raises the question of affiliated departments, one by 
the church and others by the state. One teaching Biblical, the other 
non-Biblical themes, in so far as this division is possible. 

Discussion: 1. Situation. In the United States today we have a 
competition which brings all possible educational partnership of Church 
and State to grief, injures the democratic state and halts the progress 
of religion. Education for the bulk of students in Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Indiana, Michigan and Nebraska is provided . 
at places where religion as an educational matter is absent. The con- 
verse is also true, education in religion is provided where the State 
students are not. 

2. Definition. By Union College of Religion, we mean a depart- 
ment of under-graduate work in religion parallel to the present depart- 
ments of Literature, History, Mathematics, Chemistry, etc. This 
department, called a College only because of its being separate in 
administration, should be located at the campus and duplicate no 
courses offered by the State. Its grade of work, due to the scholarship 
of its faculty and the permanence of its endowment, should obtain for 
its pupils full credit in the university, as is the case in Missouri and in 
North Dakota (limited to one year). 

3. Ihe Need. (a) Religion needs such an exponent. Only as her 
scholars enter the open forum with those of science, of literature, 
speculative philosophy, etc., can the best statement of Religion, from 
decade to decade, be obtained. 

(b) Learning needs such a combination. Utilitarianism and voca- 
tional matters are overstressed. This must warp the investigation of 
State University men. Complement them with Christian Idealists 
and you have performed a service to learning itself. 

(c) State University Asset. The University needs this co-operation. 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin cannot, while they operate under 
the present handicaps, hope to offer to the citizens of these states the 
complete opportunity offered in Chicago, Yale and Northwestern. 

(d) The Churches need this partnership. There are now being 
graduated annually 15,000 to 20,000 State University students who 
have been denied religious instruction. 

(e) Students register the need also. The average student is hung 
in mid-air. Perplexed, he dangles between agnosticism and faith in a 
prolonged emotional suspense which often ends in moral collapse or an 


*The Rev. Edward W. Blakeman is Director of the Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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ever-to-be-regretted plunge into experimental indulgence. While this 
is not peculiar to State Universities, the students on a State Campus are 
those farthest from spiritual help. 

(f) The Church Colleges need such an institution affiliated with the 
State University. Knowing that Religion courses receive no credit 
at Wisconsin, students in Beloit or Lawrence refrain from electing 
such courses. This threatens to undermine the very foundation of 
Church institutions. 

4. The Curriculum. What courses should be offered? Here arises 
confusion, we are told. It is necessary to state at once that we do not 
advocate a Theological Seminary. We are not primarily concerned 
with training preachers. We aim at Christian instruction of laymen. 
We are primarily concerned at the State Campus with the men who are 
to be our physicians, our merchants, our agriculturists, our lawyers, 
our journalists, and the women who will as teachers first, then wives 
and then mothers, rear the coming generations. The Theological Sem- 
inary is a post graduate School. We are dealing with an undergraduate 
department parallel to other undergraduate departments of the Uni- 
versity. 

This department would include such courses in religion as may be 
found in the curriculum of the University of Chicago but not in the 
curriculum of the University of Illinois or such courses as are given at 
Northwestern and not at Michigan State. Professor Ismar J. Peritz 
and others have written on this subject. A curriculum such as the 
following might be suggested: 


Group 1 — Religion 


Paychlony OG MOIR 510.0 oso ds o's + edakacine Sone te aasaemaas 3 hours 
RRREOR GS Cl ERNE is Soin g's ccaivcinerraein ne uciea ele nOqqee or amaenes 3 hours 
COmmaIREITG MIRNA, 285 co 5505s cc tcens oo a's cosemied aeeeane 3 hours 
PRTOSDEY OF RONMION . ....5. eis csc danse seckeces peqmeee 3 hours 
Group 2 — Biblical Religion 
TRWIGALPUREOES 5 5.5: o's 5.05 Spe Soc as irda wewidaes antes teens 3 hours 
IDRIGAN PRONANOIOS 2 55:0 oko: oo vale a cclinn ca ee Seemaaeaaden 3 hours 
Binbhical etme CHCOLews) . . 5 os. ccna ok vaccansentaecewos 3 hours 
BIDNCGR BMMEIIEN 6 s.¢ 0 x55 o 0iaa ath .c'on falls Suis eae ole mae eae 6 hours 
Group 3 — Christian Religion 
Mitaty Ot COMM. 6 ox 5.53 fn oe Veavecett exeonbaeteges 3 hours 
Social Problems of Christianity... ..< ccs. .ccccstwececs¥sees 2 hours 
Mien IOUODIONS > «cs 6 30's6 is ce eb cc usse'soveawuemones 3 hours 
GR TIRE TNT ONION. o's. 6 oho ox Hens oot eaceceweot ened eee ae 3 hours 
Group 4 — Religious Education 
History of Education’... . ccc ctes gt decsiccsveddctcevees 3 hours 
Training the Spiritual Life. .......... cece cccccccccccscceces 2 hours 
Method and: Practice Work. ... 5. .ccicccccuicccccidecvencbeuae 2 hours 
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5. Method. (a) Affiliation. The relation of this department to 
departments of the State is readily seen when we parallel the two 
curricula of any given student enrolled in both. 


In U. of Wis. 
LITERATURE:— 
Survey of English Lit. Dept. 
American Poets 
Modern Essay Writers 
Journalism 
Shakespeare 
English Composition 
HIsTORY:— 
Hebrew History 
Archeology of Palestine 
History of America 


PHILOSOPHY :— 
History of Morality 
Ethics 
Social Ethics 


ECONOMICS :— 
General Economics 
Lant Rent 
Agricultural Econ. 
Marketing 
EDUCATION :— 
American Education 
Educational Adm. 
Industrial Education 
Adolescent Psych. 
Rural Education 
SocroLocy :— 
General Sociology 
Psychology of Soc. 
Philanthrop. Instit. 
Social Movements 
Rural Life 
Prin. of Comm. Survey 
The Family 
LANGUAGES :— 
Already Offered 


In a College of Religion 
Survey of Biblical Literature 
Old Testament Literature 
Introd. to New Testament 
Life and Letters of Paul 
The Four Gospels 


History of Religions 

Early Christian Church 
The Canon 

Protestant Reformation 
History of Modern Church 


Ph‘losophy of Religion 
Psychology of Religion 
Ethics of Jesus 
Comparative Religions 
Metaphysics 


Method of Mod. Sun. School 
Prin. of Relig. Education 
Training of Spiritual Faculty 


Soc. Ideals and Inst. of Bible 
Evolution of Christ-Church 
Modern Missions 

The Function of Rural Church 
“Interchurch Schedule” 
Church and Recreation 


The Canadians have clustered their department of Religion about 
the campus of the provincial University. Why can we not create a real 
educational partnership in Wisconsin? The University of Toronto, 
for the support of which the province is responsible, includes faculties 
of arts, the sciences and medicine. But near at hand in full affiliation 


with the University are Victoria College (Methodist), Wicliff College 
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(Anglican), Knox College (Presbyterian), St. Michael’s (Roman Cath- 
olic), wherein courses in divinity are given. In 1912 this affiliation was 
advanced so that a given student may now patronize two, three, or 
more of the colleges, take his science and arts at Toronto Provincial 
University and receive his degree from the University. The plan in 
Missouri and in North Dakota is an entire success, and the field in Wis- 
consin is open. 

(b) As to credit. It is hoped that about all of such a curriculum 
might be recognized with credit toward a bachelor’s degree. 

Concerning this factor a letter from President A. Ross Hill, of 
Missouri, is of interest: “‘The University gives credit in Hebrew, New 
Testament, Greek, Christian Ethics, Biblical Literature, and History 
of the Jews, limiting however the total to nine hours, the restriction 
which we impose on all professional schools in the University itself.’’ 

The late President Charles R. Van Hise wrote that when such a 
College is endowed to assure permanency at the University of Wis- 
consin he would go before his faculty and recommend that credit be 
offered on the basis of scholarship and ability of the professors who are 
secured to give the courses. His successor, as president, Dr. E. A. Birge, 
assures us of the same position on his part. 

Nothing more than this would seem necessary. In fact, unless a 
College is worth promoting for the sake of the intrinsic value of the 
work, it should not expect credit from any University. 

(c) Patronage. Will such courses receive patronage? Dr. George 
E. Vincent while president of Minnesota, in a letter approving the 
Union College of Religion, wrote, ‘As to a demand for the courses, 
this would depend, as it does in the case of University electives, largely 
upon the character of the teachers and their ability to inspire interest 
and enthusiasm. If the affiliated college can begin with no other handi- 
cap than those which meet the University courses themselves, it should 
certainly be well on its way to success.” 

Over and above the machinery of the University the Affiliated Col- 
lege of Religion might expect the loyal promotion of the churches. 
While it is unprofessional for a professor to openly engage in any propa- 
ganda to increase the enrollment in his courses, it is entirely proper 
for a University pastor and the church membership to call attention, 
from without, to the value of certain courses. This should make for 
the success of the affiliated institution. 

(d) Denominational Co-operation. Two denominations have taken 
action as follows: 

‘“‘Whereas, it is the sense of this body, composed of six laymen 
and the pastor representing the First Baptist Church, and four trustees 
and the pastor of Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin, that a school of 
religion of academic rank should be developed and established adja- 
cent to the University of Wisconsin and, 

‘“‘Whereas, it seems to be an auspicious occasion to organize such 
an enterprise therefor, 
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“Be it resolved, that we herewith petition the National Boards 
of Education of the Northern Baptist Convention and of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church to confer as to procedure and as soon as possible 
send the secretaries of the respective boards to the city of Madison 
for the purpose of establishing a School of Religion adjacent to the 
University of Wisconsin. 

“Moved, seconded and carried that the resolutions be adopted. 

“The Secretary was instructed to send copies of minutes, including 
resolutions, to each one present at the conference and to the respective 
secretaries of the National Educational Boards of the two denom- 
inations. 

D. D. MacLaurin, Chairman. 
A. L. Stone, Secretary.” 

(e) Control. The board of trust having control should be repre- 
sentative of the several bodies co-operating so that the faculty could 
be selected entirely on the basis of talent, personality, and training. 


Resolutions 
Relating to College and University Students 


It is further recommended by this Religious Education Confer- 
ence, convened at Madison, Wis., Jan. 21, 1920, that the promotion 
of a Union College of Religion at the seat of the University be car- 
ried forward along the general lines presented by Prof. George Albert 
Coe as follows: 

I. The Objective for the Administrators :— 

The object is (1) to discover the Nature of the Christian purpose, 
involving the history and literature of Israel, the history of the New 
Testament, its literature, institutions, ideals, etc., and the nature of 
the Christian purpose of our time. 

(2) To master how this purpose is being carried out, (a) in Churches, 
(b) in relation to communities, (c) through great international organi- 
zations, (d) by Missionary propaganda; sacrificial, social, educational 
etc., and (e) by Religious Education in the local Church. 

(Certain parts of this shall be done on credit basis and certain 
others on voluntary basis.) 

II. The Curriculum to include the four great divisions:— 

(1) Religions, (2) Biblical Religion, (3) Christian Religion and (4) 
Religious Education; the courses in which shall, so far as possible, be 
standardized as to hours, per week, per quarter, etc., and made uni- 
form in the proposed Union College of Religion and the several Church 
Colleges as advocated by Pres. Culbertson of Ripon. 

III. Denominational representation, in such a joint project should 
be satisfied in the membership of the Board of Trust but not in the 
teaching staff; said staff to be chosen entirely from the standpoint of 
ability, scholarship and preparation to teach. 
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IV. An endowment should be sought as the financial basis. 

V. Only such subjects should be attempted by the proposed Union 
College of Religion as may be given for all bodies officiaily represented. 
Ali special study of a denominational character should be presented 
elsewhere as supplementary and be fostered by such churches as may 
care to offer lectures of this nature. 

M. V. O’SHEA, Chairman. 
E. W. BiakeMAn, Secretary. 


Relating to Grade and High School Students 


This Conference on Religious Education under the Wisconsin State 
Federation of Churches convened in Madison, February 21, 1920, 
hereby expresses its conviction that the problems of religious educa- 
tion cannot be solved by the institutions of higher education alone, 
that they go back to the earlier training of children and that much 
more adequate provision should be made for the instruction and train- 
ing in religion of little children and of those of the elementary and high 
school years. It is also evident, that, in addition to what can be accom- 
plished on Sunday, a larger measure of time and opportunity is necessary. 

The Conference, therefore, heartily endorses the general plan to 
conduct week-day schools of religion and the Religious Day School 
or the Daily Vacation Bible School. 

The Conference holds that all schools of religion should be con- 
ducted under the principle of the separation of the church and state; 
schools of religion will not use the authority, the property or the em- 
ployees of the state, as such. The religious organizations and volun- 
tary groups in communities will be solely responsible for such schools. 

The Conference believes that sufficient experimentation has taken 
place to establish the feasibility of week-day instruction during the 
school year under such plans as those now used at Gary, Van Wert, 
Toledo, Batavia, Ill., and other places, and, during the summer period, 
under Mr. Vaughn’s plan and those of the Daily Vacation Bible School 
Movement. 

We would therefore commend to the communities of Wisconsin the 
steps necessary to organize week-day instruction, for we believe that 
a number of communities have the leadership and will furnish the con- 
ditions necessary to success. 

The Conference would urge upon communities that these plans 
should be undertaken only with the utmost seriousness, recognizing 
the importance of the task, with a determination to conduct it in a 
worthy manner, with adequate provision of funds to provide professional 
workers, proper text-books, school facilities and to place the work on a 
level of thoroughness with that of the public schools. 

The following steps are recommended: 

1. Propaganda. A careful program of the education of public 
opinion in the community. This should be planned with care, should 
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extend over a considerable period of time, should include general informa- 
tion on religious education, and a school to train leaders and teachers. 

2. Training. Organize a school to train workers and teachers, not 
only specifically for the week-day school, but to co-operate with its 
work in the family, in the church and in the total life of the community. 

3. Organization. The organization of a community Board of Reli- 
gious Education representing the churches. The Board will secure the 
funds necessary to conduct the work, will appoint a professionally 
trained Supervisor or Superintendent; will appoint the teachers neces- 
sary, and, with the advice of the staff, will determine the course of 
instruction and training. 

4. General Promotion. We recommend that a general committee 
or Federation for Promotion, Supervision and Counsel be appointed, 
under the State Federation of Churches; that this committee or feder- 
ation should consist of recognized leaders in religious education and 
sympathetic leaders in general education. 

Signed—ELien C. SaBin, Pres. Milwaukee Downer College. 
W. F. Tomutnson, Pastor Methodist Church, Sparta, Wis. 
H. W. BratspEt1, Director Religious Education, 
Decatur, Ill. 
Henry F. Cope, Secty. of R. E. A. 
A. L. Battey, With Wisconsin S. S. Association. 

By vote of the Conference—adopted. 

M. V. O’SHEA, Chairman. 
E. W. BLaKEeMAN, Secretary. 


Universal Military Training 


The proposals for universal military training must interest all per- 
sons concerned with religious education. Senate Bill No. 2715, known 
as the “Baker Bill,’ and Senate Bill No. 2691 are the two bills which 
would call for the creation of an immense military staff and the con- 
scription of all boys of eighteen for six months’ military training. Speak- 
ing before the House Committee on Military Affairs, Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise said: 

“You have suggested, gentlemen, again and again, that there is no 
danger in this country from militarism. One would imagine that de- 
mocracy was some wonderful magic divine which had immunized the 
Western world against militarism. Let me tell you that we are not im- 
munized against it. 

“If the Army officers who come before you are going to dominate, 
if-they are going to lay down our policies, then we shall have militarism. 
We shan’t need to have a Kaiser; we have the kaisers now, the Leonard 
Woods and others ready to ram militarism down our throats. If we 
were not already in the grip of militarism some of our Army and Navy 
officers would not be permitted to run up and down the land talking 
hysterically.” 














Conditions and Standards for the Accrediting of 
Proposed Courses in Religious Education 


PASSED BY THE SENATE AND BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF ILLINOIS 


Conditions 

1. That an incorporated organization representing such a religious 
body as proposed to provide courses in religious education to be offered 
for credit to University students in Urbana assumes the responsibility 
for the selection and maintenance of the instructor or instructors and 
the support and management of the courses, and that such organization 
possesses and maintains in Champaign or Urbana a personnel and 
physical plant adequate to instruction of University grade. 

2. That University credit toward graduation of not more than ten 
semester hours be allowed for such courses. 

3. That only students of sophomore standing or above or special 
students be allowed to take such courses. 

4. That students desiring credit for such courses notify the dean 
of the college at the time of registration, and that the number of hours 
for which they are registered be reduced so that the total number of 
hours taken, including those in religious education, shall conform to 
the University standards. 

5. That credit for these courses be granted upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Admissions from Higher Institutions. 


Standards 

1. The instructor shall hold the degree of Ph. D. from a university 
of recognized standing or have an equivalent education acceptable to 
the University. 

2. The courses he offers shall come up to University standards in 
the provision for library material and in the method and rigor of their 
conduct. 

3. Only students enrolled in the University shall be admitted to 
these classes, or such other students as are rated by the Registrar of the 
University as entitled to University standing equivalent to that indi- 
cated in the third paragraph under *‘Conditions” above. 

4. Classes shall conform to University standards as to numbers. 

5. Instructors shall not undertake to give more than a maximum 
of twelve hours of work. 

6. Credit shall not be asked for any courses of instruction until 
they are adequately financed and there is a promise of permanency in 
the offering of such courses. 

7. The provision above stated shall not take effect as regards any 
organization until it is represented by at least one instructor giving full 
time to instruction of the grade above defined. 

It is the understanding that the University reserves the right to 
assure itself from time to time that these standards are being met. 
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A Modern Church-School Building 


The following particulars of the new building and equipment of the 
Church-school of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, Rochester, New 
York, will serve to suggest to other schools a number of the features that 
enter into a well-planned building today. Many who have inspected 
this building pronounce it the best-equipped in the United States. 

It is a regular school building. Rooms for children of like char- 
acteristics as to age and development, both mental and moral. Rooms 
located for different ages having in mind ease of entrance and exit. 
The younger children on first floor, etc. 

Each department is a complete school with its own officers, teach- 
ers, pianos, records, literature, etc. 

Room furnishings and equipment suited for age of occupants. 

Development of physical and social side considered as well as spir- 
itual. 

Whole plant designed to be used all the time rather than just once 
a week. 

FIRST FLOOR 

Primary Room. For children 6-7-8 years of age. Divided into 3 
ages and 3 rooms. Note strong chairs and tables of right height. When 
children sit down their feet touch the floor. Wardrobes built in and 
covered with blackboards after plan of latest schools. 

KINDERGARTEN. Where the sun always shines at noon. All in one 
big room giving chance for marching and games. Same built-in ward- 
robes, and low tables and chairs. Note the pictures painted on the 
chairs. Different on each chair. Splendid place for visitors to see and 
yet not be in the way. 

Younc MARRIED PEOPLE’s Ciass Room. Right handy to the kid- 
dies. Have already almost crowded out of room. 


SECOND FLOOR 


JUNIOR AND INTERMEDIATE Rooms. Ages g-10-11-12 and 13-14- 
15-16. Graded by years and sexes. Boys have inside rooms and girls 
outside. The best light is in inside rooms because of large skylight. 

Not only departmental but opportunity for individual class work. 
Each class can dismiss and not disturb any other class. 

Each of these departments has also supply room and secretary’s 
office. 

MeEn’s Room (Montgomery Class). This room is very choice. 
Concealed lighting, coat room, forced ventilation, etc., all that could 
be desired, while decorations, chairs, etc., give comfy feeling at once. 
Here men are invited to come and sit under one of the best men’s 
teachers in the country. 

Sunpay Scuoot Orrices. Group of four rooms. Teacher training 
room (also used as Missions Curio Room), Work Room, Office and 
Supply closet. 
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Every department in building supplied with intercommunicating 
phones as well as outside connections. 

Fire exits carefully planned. Outside fire-escape at rear of wing. 
Four from basement. From first floor oniy an easy jump to safety. 


BASEMENT 


GYMNASIUM AND GAME Room. Floor marked for basket ball, ten- 
nis, etc., can accommodate a class of fifty boys at the same time. Now 
have over eighty boys in two groups under leadership of trained Physi- 
cal Director. Boys’ work organized and directed by boys themselves 
in form of boys’ council, composed of one representative from each 
boys’ class. Following gymnasium class on Monday nights the boys 
gather in groups to hear a good speaker. Older boys have been having 
a series of lifework talks by men who have made a success of their work. 
Gymnasium also used as a banquet room. Large fireplace at end of 
room makes a splendid place to gather. Gallery for spectators at games. 

KitcHEeN. Fully equipped with all kinds of labor-saving devices 
and arranged for convenience. Can feed 500 at one time. 

ASSEMBLY HALL. Surrounded by class rooms that can be closed 
or thrown into one big room. Used for recreational as well as class 
room purposes. Equipped with stage, footlights, dressing rooms, spe- 
cial switchboard for plays, etc. Both assembly hall and gymnasium 
can be thrown into one room. ; 

HEATING PLant. Steam and forced air. Large blower fan circu- 
lates filtered air through all parts of auditorium. Ventilation through 
artificial means entirely. Keeps out the hot, dusty air in summer and 
cold drafts in winter. Air in building under control at all times. 

Rep Cross Room. Stairs to choir loft and also outside entrance. 
Splendid chance to put in pool table and game tables and have a boy’s 
club room, open at all times to boys of the neighborhood. 

DreEssinG Rooms, SHOWER BATHS AND Tortets. Tile lined and 
sanitary to the last word. Liquid soap, paper towels, drinking fountain, 
etc., compare with old building. Dressing rooms. Coat check room. 

UpsTAIRS LUNCHEON OFFICES, AND TRUSTEES’ Room. Convenient 
and efficient. Offices open into each other and into trustees’ room. 
Kitchenette in back hall permits lunch to be served when wanted. 

LaprEs’ PARtor (Barrett Memorial Room). Note the comfort 
of the whole room. Nice as at the club, and why not? Lake Avenue 
Church believes it gives a bad impression of the place of religion in 
our social scheme to have elegant movie houses and poorly-equipped, 
unbeautiful churches. We have tried to do well what we did. 











Notes 


‘American Youth” appears in a new form and is greatly enriched 
with useful material for workers with boys. 


The second general Assembly of Association Workers With Boys 
will be held at Blue Ridge, North Carolina, on May roth to 31st. 


The State Association for the Baptists of Illinois has organized a 
department of Religious Education, with Rev. Louis H. Koehler as 
Director. 


The Ontario Sunday School Association has become The Ontario 
Religious Education Council; this is in accordance with the new plan 
of provincial organization in Canada. 


The Bureau of Architecture of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
(58 East Washington Street, Chicago) issues, as Monograph No. 1, 
a dignified statement, with good illustrations on Building Require- 
ments for the Church of Today, by Elmo Cameron Lowe. 


Mr. Jesse B. Davis, former superintendent of high schools, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has become Associate Director of the Life Work 
Department of the Interchurch World Movement. He is promoting 
educational guidance for Christian service in colleges and schools. 


The American Red Cross is to develop a broad educational pro- 
gram by means of the motion picture. The Red Cross will furnish not 
only pictures depicting its own work but will expand its film activities 
to include subjects pertaining to governmental, industrial, scenic and 
such other pictures as may properly be made parts of a broad program 
for a healthier and happier America. 


Under the direction of Mr. Thomas S. Evans, students at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are organized in what is known as the Students’ 
Christian Association, which admits to membership any persons who 
are members of any Christian organization. A co-operative arrange- 
ment with the churches provides for fifteen courses for which credit 
is given and a group of voluntary courses co-ordinated into a scheme 
of religious education. 


John Galsworthy has a striking article in The Atlantic Monthly, 
for February, from which we quote a single paragraph: 

“If there be a saving way, at all, it is obviously this: substitute 
health and happiness for wealth as a world ideal; and translate that new 
ideal into action by education from babyhood up. To do this states 
must reorganize education spiritually—in other words, must introduce 
religion; not the old formal creeds, but the humanistic religion of serv- 
ice for the common weal, a social honor which puts the health and happi- 
ness of all first, and the wealth of self second.” 
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Send to E. C. Robinson, International Y. M. C. A., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York, for particulars of the Pioneers and Comrades, the 
new organization for boys. 


The Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois offers certain 
courses in Religious Education, which are accepted at the University, 
and are in charge of Edwin S. Boyer. 


McKendree College, Illinois, enlarges its field by offering a number 
of courses in the form of Week-End Institutes on Saturdays and Sun- 
days, principally courses in the Bible. It also is preparing to conduct 
a Community Institute for Teacher Training and the college cur- 
riculum includes courses in Religious Education. 


The Bureau of Religious Education, a part of the department of 
Research and Method of the National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, is sending out to secretaries a number of mimeo- 
graphed helps on their work. This is similar to the helpful service being 
rendered by the Industrial Committee of the same department. 


The Sunday School Council has adopted the three-year department 
plan, Primary: six to eight; Junior: nine to eleven; Intermediate: 
twelve to fourteen; Senior: fifteen to seventeen. This conforms 
exactly to the recommendations of the committee of the R. E. A., the 
report of which was published in the magazine for April, 1915, at page 
189. 


The Wayne County Sunday School Association which covers the 
entire city of Detroit and Wayne County has merged by the action of 
this Board with the newly organized Detroit Council of Churches. 
The two organizations have been brought together in one office in the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, and a Board of Directors has been appointed, 
half of which are members from the Wayne County Association, and 
the other half from the Detroit Council of Churches. An agreement 
has been reached whereby the Wayne County Sunday School Associ- 
ation becomes the Department on Religious Education of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, and under this joint organization a program of 
Religious Education is being planned such as Wayne County has never 
had before, and big things are developing asaresult of the merger. This 
action has appealed tremendously to both Sunday School and Church 
workers. A trained secretary of Religious Education soon will be in 
the office of the Detroit Council of Churches who will be responsible 
for this branch of the work of the Council. Dr. M. C. Pearson, formerly 
of Indianapolis, is the Executive Secretary of the Detroit Council of 
Churches, and will have general direction of all the work of the Council. 
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The Association has received an especially fine set of photographs 
of the new building and equipment of the church school of Lake Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 


Those who are interested in denominational organization for Religious 
Education should see Bulletin No. 1 of the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication, which outlines a scheme being carried out in that communion. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, has a week-day school of religion meeting as 
follows: Grades 1 to 4, in two sections, on Wednesdays from one to 
two o’clock; Grades 5 to 8, in two sections, Wednesdays, from three 
to four o’clock. 


Three Training Institutes are being conducted in the city of Chi- 
cago and one at Evanston. The city institutes are at the University 
of Chicago, with an enrollment of over three hundred, on the West 
side at Union Theological College, and down town in the loop. 


Dr. Arlo A. Brown gives the following interesting facts regarding 
the Gary Week-day Schools of Religion: the three schools which have 
been,operated on a denominational basis have, in three years, increased 
approximately sixty per cent, the enrollment being now about 242. The 
schools which have been operated on a union basis have increased, in 
the same time, six hundred per cent, having an enrollment at this time 
of 3130. The cost per pupil in the independent school is about $12.25, 
the cost per pupil in the union schools is approximately $3.25. Over 
1200 of the children enrolled receive no other religious instruction. 


The General Secretary was appointed on a committee to visit and 
inspect the first of the War Department’s regular schools for enlisted 
men. The unique features of the plan as in operation at Camp Grant 
are: broad vocational training which avoids the common tendency to 
a narrow trade basis by including fundamental elements; basic cultural 
courses as strongly stressed as the vocational, and required for all illit- 
erates; a clear moral-social purpose which integrates moral instruction 
and training in the courses; a plan and purpose through these courses 
to so prepare men for citizenship that they will not re-enlist but will go 
out to competent civil life. The whole constitutes an intelligently 
planned, broadly conceived experiment in adult education in which, 
as at present carried forward at Camp Grant, the problem of moral 
training through schooling is receiving especial attention. 








Book Reviews 


THE MEANING OF THE WAR FOR RELIGIOUS EpucaTION, Robert W. Veach. 
(Revell, 1920.) (F.o.) Although the title might easily mislead one—there is 
no “‘war”’ for religious education, and the book deals only with religious educa- 
tion at certain points—it is still a thoughtful, stimulating piece of work. It 
does not attempt to interpret the war; but it does state clearly certain funda- 
mental ideals which ought to take first place today, and, in many places, it has 
all the vigor of a battle-field impression. It will well repay any pastor and every 
practical worker to read this book. 

A NATIONAL System oF Epucation, W. S. Athearn. (George H. Doran, 
New York, 1920.) (F.0.) About one-half of this book of 130 pages is devoted 
to public education, and the second half to the explanation of a parallel system 
of religious instruction, in which the R. E. A. holds the same relation to religious 
schools that the N. E. A. holds to public schools, the details being worked out 
through the community organizations. No worker can afford to remain ig- 
norant of the large plans here projected; they demand our earnest consider- 
ation. 

THE USE OF THE Story IN RELIGIOUS Epucation, Margaret W. Eggleston. 
(George H. Doran, New York, 1920.) (P.3.) It would be difficult to over-esti- 
mate the value of this very practical treatment. Church-school teachers, par- 
ents and workers with young people who will study its principles and use this 
material will find most welcome help. It is evident that the writer teaches from 
wide and direct experience. 

PLANS FOR SuNDAY ScHooL EvanceELism, Frank L. Brown. (Fleming H. 
Revell, New York, 1920.) (S.3.) The writer emphasizes the ideal of educa- 
tional evangelism, and yet, in the practical application, he makes prominent 
the idea of definite crises, as in the decision day and the use of cards and like 
devices; in fact he seems to recant his premises laid down in the opening chap- 
ter. Doubtless some of the methods recommended could be used; but why 
not be satisfied to follow our faith in orderly processes rather than to yield to 
the demand for revival results? Do we really hold the conviction of the normal 
development of the child’s life? 

BEHOLD A SowER, M. Louise C. Hastings. (Beacon Press, Boston, 1919, 
$1.50.) (P.4.) Short Scripture selections, poems and prose for every day of 
the year, grouped under a series of themes, one for each week. This book of 
religious teaching for the family was prepared under the supervision of The 
Committee on Religion in the Home of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion in the American Unitarian Association. 

Girts’ CLuss, THEIR ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT, Helen J. Ferris. 
(E. P. Dutton, New York, 1918, $2.00.) (R. 2.) An indispensable reference and 
hand-book, a compendium of practical methods dealing in detail with a wide 
variety of types of clubs and forms of activities. 

THE GREAT CHRISTIAN DoctrinES—FaItH, Edited by James Hastings. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1919.) (C.3.) Might not a better title have 
been found? This book is too vital and refreshing to be catalogued as “theol- 
ogy.” It is rich in material from a wide variety of sources. 

TRAINING THE CHRISTIAN RESERVES, G. Franklin Ream. (Methodist Book 
Concern, New York, rg19, soc.) (R.1.) A training hand-book for classes of 
young people who are willing to study the general needs of society and the pro- 
gram of the churches, 
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A HANDBOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WorKERS,.Edited by Gilbert N. Brink. 
(Judson Press, Philadelphia, 1919, roc.) (S.2.) Indicates current progress by 
the fact that so much that is good is compressed in this little handbook. 

EDUCATION FOR THE NEEDs OF LiFe, Irving E. Miller. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1919, $1.40.) (F.3.) A well-written and well-arranged 
treatise, to guide a student to a modern viewpoint as to both principles and 
method. Will be especially valuable to those who are beginning to specialize 
in education on the basis of good general training. 

CITIZENSHIP IN SCHOOL AND Out, Dunn and Harris. (D. C. Heath, 1919.) 
(T.8.) Not so much a curriculum in the usual schoolmaster’s sense as a descrip- 
tion of the many practical methods by which children of the first six grades 
may be trained to take the co-operative attitude toward community life. A 
book which no one who would guide the young into the life of service should 
neglect. 

MopERN EDUCATION IN EUROPE AND THE ORIENT, David E. Cloyd. (Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1917.) (F. 9.) One of the valuable features of 
this college text-book is the dist’nct treatment of religious education; this is 
usually given in some detail with an account of the general and ecclesiastical 
background in each country. 

THE Socrat Prosiem, Charles A. Ellwood. (Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1919.) (N.6.) A revised edition of this most useful work, cha ming in 
its poise and sanity, stimulating in its ideals and penetrating in its logic as 
the essential social principles of all social service are stated. 5 

Pusiic EDUCATION IN THE UNITED StaTEs, Ellwood P. Cubberley. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co., Boston, 1919, $1.80.) (F.9.) A comprehensive survey of the 
development of public schools in the United States which traces clearly the 
transition from private and religious bases to tax-supported institutions. Not- 
able as a book of facts rather than of theories; its richness in this respect renders 
it most valuable to every student of education. 

THE Baptist SUNDAY SCHOOL STANDARD MANUAL, Edited by William E. 
Chalmers. (American Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 1917.) (S. 2.) 
Very useful as a succinct statement of the leading features of good school organ- 
ization from a practical point of view. Based on the elements of approved 
work in Baptist schools. 

HANDBOOK FOR PIONEERS. (Association Press, New York, 1919.) (R.1.) 
The Y. M. C. A. worker for boys here has a handbook which, while largely 
parallel in its general plans, to the Boy Scouts program, recognizes wider inter- 
ests and has the advantage of later experience in this field. If the program of 
the Y. M. C. A. with boys can include the essential elements of this program, 
and avoid over-emphasis on its mechanics, it will make a most valuable con- 
tribution. 

THE NATURAL History OF THE CHILD, Courtenay Dunn. (Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., Ltd., London, Eng., 1919, $2.00.) (P.1.) The title may be a 
little misleading, but, even though we do not find a scientific treatise, we do 
discover realities of child-life and experience. The book is stimulating particu- 
larly on account of the great variety of sources, especially in literature from 
which the author draws his materials on the instincts, needs and capacities of 
children. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE, Lewis M. Terman. (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1916.) (G. 5.) The Binet-Simon Intelligence Scale 
has been revised and applied particularly to the needs of American school 
children in what s known as the Stanford revision; that scale is here developed 
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and shown in practice. The series of texts are very interesting. Many of them 
would help teachers of religion to determine the mental possibilities and grad- 
ings of their pupils as a basis for their work. 

SoctaL EVOLUTION AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGION, Carl K. Mahoney. 
(Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1919, $1.00.) (B.3.) A study of religious 
bases in social psychology with brief discriminating references to the work of 
Giddings, McDougal. Ross, etc. The groundwork is carefully laid but the super- 
structure is more sketchily built up, though in a helpful manner with special, 
stress on individual element . 

An INDUSTRIAL NOTEBOOK, Edited by Estella T. Weeks. (Y. W. C. A., 
New York, 1919.) (N.6.) A highly valuable piece of work; on the loose-leaf 
plan sheets are sent out, especially to Young Women’s Christian Association 
workers, giving the gist of articles, books, movements and developments as to 
the industrial problems in their relations to religion. 

THE TREATMENT OF THE PROBLEM OF CAPITAL AND LABOR IN SOCIAL 
Stupy CourRsEs IN THE CHURCHES, Clarence Dan Blachly. (University of Chi- 
cago Press, Chicago, 1920, 55c.) (S. 5.) A useful study of the special atten- 
tion being paid in church schools to this group of problems, with an analysis 
of various curricula and the methods of their use. 

THE GosPEL OF LUKE, G. Currie Martin; THE GosPEL or Joun, G. Currie 
Martin; THe Roap oF Lire, Peverett and Dodgshun; FOUNDATIONS OF NATIONAL 
GREATNESS, Wm. Chase Braithwaite; THE LITERATURE OF THE BIBLE, G. Currie 
Martin; Jesus CHRIST AND THE MAN oF Topay, Gerald K. Hibbert; Jesus 
CHRIST AND THE WORLD’s RELIGIONS, William Paton; THE LIFE AND Mrints- 
TRY OF PAUL THE APOSTLE, Eleanor Densmore Wood; LIGHT AND FREEDOM, 
W. Arnold Viccars, editor; How MEN Came TO Know Gon, S. Allen Warner, 
editor; Boys’ FELLowsuies, Stansfield, Peverett and Pilcher; Grrts’ FELLow- 
Suips, Effie Ryle. (National Adult’s School Union, London, England, 19109.) 
(S. 8.10 and S. 8.20.) These are recent additions to the series of text-books de- 
signed for the “Adult Schools” of Great Britain. This independent and largely 
democratic movement, first fostered by the society of Friends now has about 
2000 schools. They are more like debating societies than Sunday schools; but 
the vigorous and serious nature of their work may be seen in such text-books as 
these. The last two are peculiarly interesting and suggestive types of practical 
teaching. 

BOLSHEVISM AND SocrtAL ReEvott, Daniel Dorchester. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1919, 75c.) (N.6.) If one believes with the author that “the state 
is a divine institution,” one sympathizes with him in violent antipathy to all 
that tends to disturb the existing order. Bolshevism is a frantic man’s foolish 
cure; but surely there is some alternative other than industrial paternalism. 

Some STRUCTURAL MATERIAL For THE IDEA “Democracy,” Albion W. 
Small. (Reprinted from American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, 1919 & 1920.) 
(N. 0.) Democracy as a word is already worn smooth. Dr. Small most thought- 
fully discusses some of our fundamental social problems in the development of 
an ethical theory of democracy. To him it is essentially a mode of social life, 
a “human process.” 

THE PROPHETICAL LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, Alex. R. Gordon; 
THE GOSPEL AND THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN, James Alex. Robertson. (Charles 
Scribner’s, New York, rorg.) (S. 8.12.) Text-books prepared for teachers and 
senior class students. 

A WorkING PLAN FoR A CuHurcH Scuoot, A. E. Henry. (Revell, 1920.) 
(S.2.) There is a real difference between a “church school” and a “Sunday 
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school,” a difference which the author does not grasp. As a description of prac- 
ticable plans for the Sunday school in the church that is just beginning to feel 
out after better things this book will be helpful and stimulating; but we wish it 
had stated its program more in the light of some definite purposes, purposes 
as large as the program of the church. 

HANDBOOK FOR CoMRADES. (Association Press, 1920.) (R.1.) Following 
the Pioneers’ Handbook for boys of from twelve to fourteen we have this excellent 
manual for the next three years. It is so packed with material, and is so evi- 
dently the result of careful study of the successful features of many other 
organizations that every worker with boys will find it invaluable. 

RELIcGIouS EDUCATION AS A VOCATION, Norman E. Richardson. (North- 
Western University, Evanston, 1920.) (F.o.) A brief and very useful state- 
ment of types of professional work in this field and of training for the same. 

THE PRIMARY WORKER AND Work, Marion Thomas. (Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1920, 75c.) (S. 3-2.) A compact, intensive study of the class or 
department and of method therein; meaty, sensible and practical. 

Dornc RicHT—A CourRSE IN CHARACTER BUILDING, Sneath, Hodges and 
Tweedy. (Uplift Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 1919.) (T. 8.) Stories 
and biographical material for ‘character building.’”’ A really excellent array 
of material which simply sweeps away by its vital character the mechanical 
formalizations of character set up in the introduction. Both parents and 
teachers will find here much useful story material. 

From BonDAGE TO LIBERTY IN RELIGION, George T. Ashley. (Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1919, $1.50.) (B.6.) A frank and graphic autobiographical account 
of mental migrations from extreme Calvinism to a free faith. 

THe NEw Wortp OrveErR, Samuel Z. Batten. (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia, 1919.) (N.6.) Dr. Batten is always vigorous and 
helpful. Here he discusses, from a high plane of social ideals, the rebuilding of 
the community life, of industry and the church. One could wish every man and 
woman in our nation might read this forceful, timely book. 

GERMANY’S MoraAt Downratt, Alexander W. Crawford. (The Abingdon 
Press, New York, $1.00, 1919.) The German philosophy, especially the theo- 
ries of the State as power, of a materialistic basis of ethics and of the superman; 
these as inculcated through a controlled school-system were the means of her 
downfall. 

THE MAKING OF Humanity, Robert Briffault. (Macmillan Company, New 
York, $4.00.) What are the factors in human progress? The development of 
power of rational thought by the differentiation of sensations is the sole effi- 
cient means of human emergence from animality, so the author urges, and 
this is therefore the principal factor in all further progress. From this point of 
view, while recognizing the physiological mechanism of consciousness, he 
naturally emphasizes the environmental elements that influence character. 
In the rise and establishment of the custom of eating flesh he sees the origin of 
religion. The custom is not the only hindrance of the rational development of 
man; group organization and exploitation follow. The thesis of the book, 
carried through a fascinating survey of the great civilizations of history, is 
that human progress has been accomplished by rational processes. But one is 
in danger of falling under the spell of the author’s manner of arbitrary disposal 
of all contradictory evidence and especially is there danger in his one-sided 
view of religion as a non-rational experience. 

Wuat THE CuurcH Has Done For Epucation, D. M. Champion. (Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, London, 1919.) (Q. 4.) 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CHARACTER Epucation. (Convention Hall, 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada, 1919, soc.) (F. 2.) A stenographic report of the con- 
ference held at Winnipeg last October. 

THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF ‘IN MEmorIAM,”’ James M. Dixon. (Abingdon, 
1920.) (B.7.) The author holds and well illustrates his position that Tennyson 
is not only attempting to meet the problem of an age of religious doubt but is 
revealing his own spiritual experience. 

FREEDOM AND ADVANCE, Oscar L. Joseph. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1919, $1.75.) (Q. 4.) A number of unrelated chapters on aspects 
of religious problems written from the vantage ground of wide reading and 
with broad sympathy, including a discussion of the need for better education 
in the church. 

Wuat Dr Jesus TEeacu? Frank Pierrepont Graves. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1919, $1.75.) (C.o.) Outlines and discussions prepared for a 
series of conferences of students at the University of Pennsylvania. Prof. 
Graves has made us his debtors in the field of the history of education; here he 
faces many of the problems of Christianity as they puzzle or hinder the college 
student. The first half of the book treats of Jesus as a teacher; the second deals 
with the principal features of His teaching. 

Stx THousanD Country CuurcuEs, Charles Otis Gill and Gifford Pinchot. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, 1919, $2.00.) (Q.1.R.) These churches 
are all in the state of Ohio and the analysis of community conditions presents 
illuminating studies of over-lapping, under-churching and wasteful competition 
with some inspiring pictures of co-ordination and co-operation. The tables and 
maps are very full and interesting while the whole work illustrates what may 
be done by careful surveys. 

Mauzor YANnal, Israel Davidson. (Jewish Theological Seminary, New 
York, 1919.) (Q. 5.) Printed in both Hebrew and English gives the history of 
the remarkable liturgical work here presented. 

REPORT OF PsyCHOPATHIC LABORATORY OF MUNICIPAL Court OF CHICAGO. 
(Psychopathic Laboratory, Chicago.) (G. 7.) A lengthy introduction contains, 
among much weird technical slang, a discussion of the psychology of abnormals, 
and leads to a rich fund of records and other data. 

ARMENIA AND THE ARMENIANS, Kevork Aslan, Translated by Pierre Crabités. 
(Macmillan, 1920.) After an exposition of the present Armenian problem as it 
has developed in recent political affairs, the reader is lead to survey the geo- 
graphical condition and the past history of this people. In a compact, authori- 
tative narrative we have the background for intelligent service toward an 
oppressed nation. 

A Boox AsouT THE ENGLISH BIBLE, Josiah H. Penniman. (Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1919, $2.25.) (A. 7.) We have often received inquiries 
for just such a scholarly account of the Bible as historic literature. Outside of 
exegesis and exposition it is difficult to think of any kind of information about 
the Bible which the layman cannot find here. 

FroM THE GOSPEL TO THE CREEDS, William Laurence Sullivan. (Beacon 
Press, Boston, 1919, $1.00.) (C. 3.) What is Christian doctrine? Is it the accre- 
tion of organized religious forces or is it the simple teaching of Jesus? Here we 
have described the process of elaborating our many creeds out of the early 
elements. 

Tue Book oF GENESIS, Samuel A. B. Mercer. (Morehouse Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, 1919, $1.25.) (A.7.) A brief text-book with much succinct 
matter written from the theological point of view. 
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Tue Sprrit, Edited by B. H. Streeter. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1919, $2.50.) (G.1.) A notable and valuable symposium on the nature 
and meaning of the mystical elements of religious experience. Essentially a 
contribution to the psychology of religion. Of the ten papers the most striking, 
to the reviewer, are ‘‘The Psychology of Power” by Captain J. Arthur Had- 
field, M.D., and ‘‘Spiritual Experience” and “Spirit and Matter,” by A. Clut- 
ton-Brock. The first of the two latter is a poem, in prose form, on apprehending 
the beauty of the personal in all nature and experience. The whole symposium, 
carefully co-ordinated, constitutes both a source of illumination on modern 
spiritual concepts and a means of personal refreshing. 

THE APOCALYPSE OF JOHN; Studies in Introduction with a Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary, Isbon T. Beckwith. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1919, $4.00.) (A.6.) Especially timely, because of the present wide-spread 
discussion of problems dealing with the new world-order. Many people are 
resorting to the Book of Revelation in order to confirm their expectations that 
a new heavenly world is to be established upon the ruins of this chaotic and 
seemingly hopeless régime. Dr. Beckwith deals with these hopes, and the 
nature, purpose and detailed meaning of the Book of Revelation. With rare 
discrimination he corrects mistaken impressions regarding the book and points 
out the really permanent values which it contains for modern readers. Because 
of its dual nature as a popular introduction, and as a detailed commentary on 
the difficult passages, this book should interest large circles of laymen and min- 
isters. From the point of view of fair, conservative scholarship and attractive- 
ness of presentation, Dr. Beckwith’s work leaves little to be desired. 

New LIFE IN THE OLDEST Empire, Charles F. Sweet. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1919, $1.25.) (Q.9.F.) Many interesting and little-known 
facts are presented in this narrative history of Christian missions in Japan. 

THE Roap TO UNiTy AMONG THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. Charles W. Eliot. 
(Beacon Press, Boston, $1.00, 1920.) (Q. 10.) Dr. Eliot very wisely urges that 
unity comes not by attempts at creedal agreement but through a common expe- 
rience of worship and service. He calls attention to the many steps toward 
unity which have been taken in recent years. 

PREPARATION FOR CONFIRMATION, Canon Bater. (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York, 1919, $1.40.) (Q. 8.) Fifty lessons for children approaching con- 
firmation in Episcopal churches. The method is entirely new, following normal 
interests principally and tracing life-developments. 

THE INDIVIDUALISTIC GOSPELS, Andrew Gillies. (Methodist Book Con- 
cern, New York, 1919.) A popular examination of the charge that the religious 
teaching of Edwards and Wesley was solely individualistic. The theme of the 
relations of personal and social salvation is treated from many angles. 

MANUAL FOR LEADERS’ PIONEERS. (Association Press. New York, 1919.) 
(R. 1.) 




















PAMPHLETS FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Now available at the office of The Religious Education Association, 1440 East 
57th Street, Chicago, Ill. Please send stamps for mailing. 


A Library of Religious Education 
Index to Publications of the Religious Education Association 
Co-operative Study of Children’s Religious Life 
Public Education and Religious Instruction, a Bibliography 
The Gary Schools, Report of an Investigation—Brown 
The Gary Plan, Presbyterian Report 
The Van Wert Plan—Cowles 
Week-Day Religious Instruction 
High-School Credits for Bible-Study 
Iowa Report on High-School Credits 
Commission Report on High-School Credit Courses 
Teachers for Week-Day Schools—Athearn 
Week-Day Religious Instruction (Baptist pamphlet) 
What Shall I Read? 
The Sunday-School Building 
City-Wide Organization for Religious Education 
The International Note in Lessons—Hunter 
Religious Education and the War 
Social Life of Young People—Gates 
Religious Education in Universities and Colleges—Chassell 
Religious Nurture in the Home—Moxcey 
Religious Education in the Family 
Religious Nurture in the Family (Baptist) 
What Democracy Demands of Religion—Yocum 
Fifteen Years of the Religious Education Association—Cope 
The Seminary and Democracy—Gates 
Contemporary Ideals in Religion—Coe 
What Are the Motives of Co-operation?—Coe 
The Functions of Children in the Community—Coe 
Observation Work in the Church School—Coe 
= line for Democracy—Coe 
ou Believe in Religious Education?—Coe 
The Policy of the Religious Education Association 
Brotherhood in Communities—Harrison 
Annual Report of the Religious Education Association 
Do You Know the R. E. A.? 
A Union School of Religion 
A Library on Religious Education 
Securing a Trained Leadership—Cope 
Religious Education through Activity—Robins and Cope 
Religious Education in the Rural Church 
Sunday School Correlation 
The Boy Scouts (3pamphlets) 
The Girl Scouts (3pamphlets) 
Reconstruction 
A Constructive Series of Texts 
The Completely Graded Series 
The Core of Good Teaching 
College Courses in Religion 
The Beacon Course 
The International Graded Courses 
A Home Department 
Religious Education as a Vocation 
Motion Pictures 
A ve Library 
Sex-H — Education 
The Malden Council 
Organizing the Sunday School for More Efficient Instruction—Lawrence 
Religious Education in the New World-View—Starbuck 
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The Education of Our Boys and Girls—Eliot 

The Ethics of Sunday-School Finance—Lawrance 

Music in the Sunday School—Lyons 

The Religion of Childhood and the Religion of Youth—Stebbins 
A Service for the Consecration of Youth—Christie 

Can Religion Be Taught in the Sunday School?—Cabot 
Grading a Small Sunday School—Buck 

The Religious Education of an American Child—Peabody 

What Makes a Successful Sunday School?—Wilbur 

The Promotion of Loyalty: Local and Denominational—Lawrance 
Religion in the Home 

What Religious Education Might Be—Drake 








Official Notice 


The annual meeting of the Religious Education 
Association, for the election of officers and the trans- 
action of any other proper business, will be held at 
the offices of the Association in the city of Chicago 
on Tuesday, April Tweniieth, 1920. 

















HARTFORD “°S22°™ 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools, Hartford offers 


ample training, both scholarly and practical for the 

Dean, M. W. Jacobus Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
School of Religious Pedagogy social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
Dean, E. H. Knight tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 

its independent faculty and its own institutional 

life, but together they form one interdenomina- 


Kennedy School Of Missions tional institution with the unity of a common aim 


Secretary, E. W. Kapen and spirit. 























It Is Not a Difficult Thing to 
Be Your Own Publisher 


The Lakeside Press offers a special service to those 
who contemplate privately printing a book. 


We are prepared to undertake the type-setting, proof- 
reading, designing, plate-making, printing and bind- 
ing — select the proper paper stocks, type faces 
and bindings. 


We will be glad to submit samples on request. 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. 


731 Plymouth Court CHICAGO, ILL. 











Do You See the Magazine, Education? 


Fortieth Year, Sept. 1919 
Edited by Frank Herbert Palmer, A. M. 

The oldest high class educational monthly in the United States. It is full 
of suggestive articles for religious workers. It is taken by the leading Teachers, 
Superintendents, Schools, Colleges, Universities and Public Libraries. Entire 
contents made up of original contributions by active and able educators. 

The numbers from September to June make up each volume. 


SAMPLE TESTIMONIALS 


“Enclosed find check for renewal of Education, the 39th remittance without a skip,—being one of 
Bicknell’s charter members in 1879.”"—Homer H. Seerley, President Iowa State Teachers’ 


College. 
“Education is appreciated everywhere.”—Geo. E. Walk, Lecturer on Education, N.Y. University. 
ba ps no teacher actively engaged in teaching can pt) to be without it."—E. A. Castle, Philo- 


re. 
“- magasine which we much enjoy.""—Sister Mary Evangela, St. Xavier’s Convent, Chicago, Ill. 
“As necessary ° bo steRener as a medical journal to a physician.""—M. T. Pritchard, Master Everett 


ool, 
“of greatest value 10 all who are trying to formulate an educational theory.”—Pres. Faunce, Brown, 
University, R. I. 


dcvuseavecueccsaen. FALE. COT ANE) RGAEE; “FIIIS TR AIUD cnccccccseencetions 
Publishers of EDUCATION, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send EDUCATION for one year to the following address: 


I inclose $3.00 (or) 
I will pay $3.00 within 90 days. CRM ess Sear widte candedeved doaedel 

















Sunday-School Teachers 


Have you seen our 


Graded Lessons for Sunday Schools? 


They are arranged for all ages from kindergarten to adult 
classes. 


They are prepared by recognized authorities. 


They are being successfully used by hundreds of pro- 
gressive schools, 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To Investigate 


Kindergarten and Grammar High-School and Adult 
Grades Classes 
. The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 10. Problems of Boyhood (for boys). 
Lng Sitesi “te 48 11. Lives Worth Living (for girls). 
ee Ter 
. Introduction to the Bible (agesg-10). | 13- The Hebrew Prophets. 


. The Life of Jesus (ages 10-11). 14. The Apostolic Age. 

. Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12). 15. Christian Faith for Men of Today. 
. Old Testament Story (ages 12-13). 16. Social Duties from the Christian 
. Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14.) Point of View. 

. Studies in the Gospel According to 47, Religious Education in the Family. 


Mark (ages 13-14). a ns 
9. Studies in the First Book of Samuel 18. Great Men of the Christian Church. 


(ages 13-14). 19. The Third and Fourth Generation. 





The University of Chicago Press Date 
5810 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
GENTLEMEN: 
I am interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I wish 
to know more about the courses indicated by the following numbers: 





Send for examination with view to adoption, numbers: 





Name 





Sunday School 





Position 

















